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HENRY FORD 
ON SELF-HELP 


N y views of how people can best be helped are not new. The 

present period has only brought them into intensive applica- 
tion. Nearly twenty years ago when we established our minimum 
wage, which is now six dollars a day, we had the other side of the 
problem. 

It was then a problem of sudden prosperity. We tried to teach 
our employes how to handle their resources to the best advantage 
and how to evade the parasites which wait on every hand for the 
workers’ wages. There was no criticism of our methods then; in 
fact, they were commended. They are the same methods now, with 
such improvements as experience has suggested. 

I said in the first of this series that being out of some one’s em- 
ploy need not mean being out of work. In the last analysis inde- 
pendence means self-dependence. Dependence on some one else 
for employment in busy times may too easily become dependence 
on some one else for support in slack times. 

If it is right and proper to help people to become wise man- 
agers of their own affairs in good times, it cannot be wrong to 


pursue the same object in dull times. 


against next winter. Industrial concerns everywhere would gladly 
make tt possible for their men, employed and unemployed, to find 
and work the land. Public-spirited citizens and institutions would 
most willingly assist in these efforts at self-help. 

I do not urge this solely or primarily on the ground of need. 
It is a definite step to the restoration of normal business activity. 
Families who adopt self-help have that amount of free money to 
use in the channels of trade. That in turn means a flow of goods, 
an increase in employment, a general benefit. 

When I suggested this last year and enabled our own people 
to make the experiment, the critics said that it would mean 
competition with the farmer. If that were true it would con- 
stitute a serious defect in the plan. My interest in the success 
and prosperity of the farmer is attested by my whole business 
career. The farmer is carrying in the form of heavy taxes the 
burden of families who cannot afford to buy his produce. Enabling 
them to raise their own food would not be taking a customer away 
from the farmer, but would be actually lifting a family off the 

tax-payer’s back. It is argued that 





Independence through self - depen- 
dence is a method which must com- 
mend itself when understood. 
Methods of self-help are numer- 
ous and great numbers of people have 
made the stimulating discovery that 
they need not depend on employers 
to find work for them—they can find 
work for themselves. I have more 
definitely in mind those who have not 
yet made that discovery, and I should 
like to express certain convictions I 
have tested. 
The land! 


roots are. There is the basis of our 


That is where our 
physical life. The farther we get 
away from the land, the greater our 
insecurity. From the land comes 
everything that supports life, every- 
thing we use for the service of physi- 
eal life. The land has not collapsed 
or shrunk in either extent or produc- 
tivity. It is there waiting to honor 
all the labor we are willing to invest 
in it, and able to tide us across any 
dislocation of economic conditions. 





No unemployment insurance can 


ANY people have found ways 

to self-help. Others have yet to 
learn how. The one wide-open, prac- low. And the farmer paying taxes 
tical, certain unemployment insur- 
ance is the land. A family with its 
food assured is a family that can 
face the world. Both employed and 
unemployed men should invest the farmer. 
their labor in the land this season. 
Hoarded labor is as harmful to the 
nation as hoarded cash. The family 
garden helps everybody and hurts 
none. It even helps the farmer by 
lifting the burden of public welfare 
taves. Let every man and every 
family cultivate a plot of land this 
year, first for their own benefit, next 
for the benefit of trade, and for the 

benefit of the nation in general. 


farm products are so cheap that it is 
better to buy than grow them. This 
would be impressive if every one had 
money to spend. Farm products are 
cheap because purchasing power is 


helps to pay the difference. The course 
I suggest is not competition with the 
farmer; it deprives him of no cus- 
tomer; it does not affect the big 
market crops. Gardens never hurt 
Partnerships between 
groups of city men and individual 
farmers certainly help the farmer. 
When a family lifts itsetf off the wel- 
fare lists or increases its free cash 
by raising its food, it actually helps 
the farmer as it does every one else, 
including itself. In fact, it is funda- 
mental that no one is hurt by self- 
help. In the relief of tax burdens and 
the revival of industry the farmer 
would share the benefit. 

I do not wish to be too detailed 
in this suggestion. I know what 
we shall do in our own part of the 
country and with our own people. 








be compared to an alliance between 
a man and a plot of land. With one 
foot in industry and another foot in the land, human society is 
firmly balanced against most economic uncertainties. With a job 
to supply him with cash, and a plot of land to guarantee him sup- 
port, the individual is doubly secure. Stocks may fail, but seedtime 
and harvest do not fail. 

I am not speaking of stop-gaps or temporary expedients. Let 
every man and every family at this season of the year cultivate a 
plot of land and raise a sufficient supply for themselves or others. 
Every city and village has vacant space whose use would be per- 
mitted. Groups of employed men could rent farms for small sums 
and operate them on the co-operative plan. Employed men, in 
groups of ten, twenty or fifty, could rent farms and operate them 
with several unemployed families. Or, they could engage a farmer 
with his farm to be their farmer this year, either as employe or on 
shares. There are farmers who would be glad to give a decent 
indigent family a corner of a field on which to live and provide 


Prepared and paid for by the Ford Motor Company as a contribution to public welfare. 


How this method is to be suited to 
conditions in all parts of the country 
must be determined. I am urging Branch Managers of the 
Ford Motor Company and Ford dealers everywhere to study 
this suggestion and find the best method of applying it to their 
communities. 

It is not a question of selling land, or of rents. Those who have 
the land must offer it to those who will use it. We ourselves shall 
farm large tracts of land, not for profit, but in experimental search 
for new market outlets for the farmer. We are saying to our 
people: “Here is the land. How much can you use?” For several 
years we have been running large crops of everything from sun- 
flowers to soy beans through our chemical laboratory, in an effort 
to find an annual market for the farmer’s produce — but that is a 
story I shall have to postpone until the next issue of this publica- 
tion. I mention it now to show that even in these larger operations 
we are not entering into competition with the farmer. Our hope 
for agriculture is to make it the partner of industry. 
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An Open Mind and 


a Head for 


These Helped Chester to 
Build a High Producing 
Dairy Herd 


T IS a well known fact that a man is not 
likely to succeed in the business of farm- 
ing unless he is willing to work, and work 

hard. On the other hand, hard work alone 
does not necessarily insure success. There is 
such a thing as a man working so hard at phy- 
sieal labor on the farm as not to be able to 
think clearly or to have enough time and en- 
ergy left to do a good job of managing the 
business as a whole. For, after all, planning 
and systematizing of the farm business as a 
whole as well as in detail, are more important 
than labor alone. As a rule, the successful 
farmer has learned to do both. He has learned 
to labor and to think and plan for the present 
as well as for the future. 

Recently, I had the opportunity of visiting 
Frank A. Chester, of Bremer county, Iowa, to 
look over his two farms and his dairy cattle. 
Mr. Chester has three sons, Nathan and El- 
mer, who operate one farm of 200 acres, and 
Ralph, who operates the other, comprising 
120 acres. The three boys operate both 
farms aS a unit in partnership with their 
father, on a very satisfactory basis, altho that 
arrangement will not be discussed at this 
time. 


Willingness to Learn 


While Frank Chester was born on a large 
stock farm, his father sold that farm when 
Frank was still in his ’teens and purchased 
a much smaller acreage on which grain was 
raised for the market. Here young Frank 
remained until he was twenty-six years old, 
when he moved to town to work in different 
stores. Finally he went into the implement 
business and remained in that business until 
he was forty-six years old. Then he pur- 
chased a farm in Bremer county, and for the 
last twenty years has been a farmer, and a 
good one, too. At any rate, he has not only 
built up his land to a high state of fertility, 
but also developed an unusually high produe- 
ing herd of dairy cattle 
that stand him well in 
hand in these days of low 
prices, : 

_ ‘When I started farm- 
Ing On my own hook,”’ said 
Mr. Chester, ‘‘I was rather 
green at the business. In 
fact, my town friends, who 
knew me as a farm imple- 
ment merchant, laughed at 
me for starting to farm 
that late in life. However, 
the fact that I had but lit- 
tle practical knowledge of 
farming when I started to 
get a living out of the soil 
Possibly proved an advan- 
tage rather than a detri- 
ment. | knew that I didn’t 
‘ow it all, and there- 
fore, I was anxious to 
learn. I began by studying 
the methods employed by 


Business 


the farmers in my community who had, so far 
as I could see, been most successful. 

‘*That wasn’t a bad way to start. Then, 
too, | read farm papers and soon found sug- 
gestions that I deemed worthy of trial. In 
these papers I saw discussions of work con- 
ducted at different experiment stations and 
became especially interested in the various 
tests that were being made by the Iowa sta- 
tion. I soon realized that it was to the farm- 
er’s interest to keep in touch with agricul- 
tural research work. Experiment stations ean 
search out things for us farmers that we have 
neither the time, the money, nor the inelina- 
tion to discover for ourselves. Thus during 
my twenty years of experience as a farmer 
and a stockman, I have become a strong be- 
liever in the necessity of the farmer adopting 
new methods and practices whenever they 
promise to give better returns than the old.”’ 


Began With Common Cows 


When Mr. Chester started to farm, twenty 
years ago, he began with grade Shorthorn 
cows, because they were easier to find than 
any others. However, even at that time he real- 
ized that if he was to build up a profitable 
dairy herd, which he planned to do, he must 
get some dairy blood into his herd. Accord- 
ingly, he purehased a Brown Swiss bull to 
head his herd. He kept this bull for two years 
and then purchased another. 

When the time came to buy his third bull, 
he had become a good deal more diseriminat- 
ing than he was at the start. The fact that a 
bull was purebred was 
no longer enough for 
Mr. Chester. He now 
wanted a bull that had 
aneestors with milk ree- 
ords back of them. In 
those days, few Brown 
Swiss breeders could 
furnish production ree- 
ords, and for that rea- 
son he changed to the 
Holstein breed. His 
third bull was not only 
a purebred Holstein, but 
one that had come from 
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a line of high producing cows. With this third 
bull, he also purchased six purebred Holstein 
heifers, and thus began to lay the foundation 
for his present herd. The last grade animal 

yas sold only about a year ago, and today he 
has a purebred herd of thirty-five cows that 
average well over 400 pounds of butterfat a 
year on twice-a-day milking. 

As soon as the first Holstein heifers fresh- 
ened, Mr. Chester joined a cow testing asso- 
ciation and started to keep records. These 
records were carefull: studied as they were 
made, and the poorest producing cows were 
sold to the butcher as soon as better ones were 
raised to take their places. ‘‘So much depends 
upon production and feed reeords in build- 
ing up a high producing herd,’’ he remarked, 
‘‘that I have never been able to understand 
why so few farmers take advantage of testing 
and reeord keeping. It is a waste of time to 
milk cows that are producing 250 pounds of 
fat or less a year. Nobody ought to be satis- 
fied with less than an average herd produe- 
tion of 400 pounds a year.’”’ 


High Yielding Sires 


No one knows better than Mr. Chester that 
while it is of the greatest importance to have 
high producing cows, yet if one attempts to 
raise them himself, as one always should, they 
-an be secured only thru constantly using 
sires from high yielding ancestors. This well 
known fact has never been lost sight of, re- 
gardless of the price of their products. This 
breeding for improvement has been constant- 
ly supplemented with good feeding, not only 
of the producing cows but also of the calves 
until they are ready for production. The wis- 
dom of that plan is seen in the herd of today. 

I looked over last year’s cow testing ree- 
ords for nine two-year-old heifers, and found 
their average production on twice-a-day milk- 
ing to be 446.1 pounds of butterfat and 11,975 
pounds of milk, with a range from 535.6 
pounds of fat and (Concluded on page 17) 
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EDITORIALS 


What if 
We Do Lose 
Gold? 


ne FAR this year, the 
United States has lost 
a total of nearly half a 
billion dollars of gold, 
most of it going to 

This loss in gold is not 

In early 1925, and 
again in early 1928, the United States lost 
large quantities of gold, and the effect ap- 
peared to be beneficial rather than otherwise. 
Before the war, when the United States had 
less than 20 per cent of the monetary gold of 
the world, it was rather disturbing to lose any 
large quantity, because the result was to un- 
dermine our credit structure and cause prices 
to fall. But today, with the United States 
possessing nearly 40 per cent of the gold of 
the world, and with more than a billion dol- 
lars of our gold not needed here to support 
our credit, it is obviously a good thing to let 
the gold flow out of the country to help the 
world credit structure. 

The unfortunate thing about the loss of gold 
in the United States is that such a large per- 
centage of it has gone to France, Holland and 
Switzerland. It would be better from our 
standpoint if the gold west to the countries 
which trade with us more, such as England 


France and Holland. 
necessarily a bad thing. 


and Germany. 

We are mentioning this matter of the loss 
of gold beeause, in our fight for the Golds- 
borough bill, financial men have sometimes 
said, in effect: ‘‘Look at that terrible Golds- 
borough bill—it is shaking confidence in the 
United States and causing gold to leave the 
country.’’ We very much doubt if the pas- 
sage of the Honest Dollar bill thru the house 
of representatives had anything to do with 
increasing gold shipments, but if it did, it 
probably was a good thing. We still have more 
than our fair share of the gold in the United 
States, and it will be an excellent thing when 
the gold of the world is more evenly distrib- 
uted among the nations, so as to take care of 
international trade. When prices in the Unit- 
ed States rise, gold will and should leave the 
country. This rise in prices is worth more 
to us than the gold. 

It is very unfortunate that France is now 
hogging gold even worse than the United 
States has ever done. She will eventually pay 
the penalty, even as the United States has 
been doing. 


Seeding wear sone who are 

. anxious to get a stand 
Legumes of alfalfa or sweet clover 
In Corn will do well to figure on 


broadeasting seed in the 
corn field at the last cultivation. This method 
under favorable conditions has given good 
results and involves a minimum of labor. So 
far as moisture is concerned, conditions have 
been very favorable in most localities this 
spring. 

Perhaps the majority of farmers use a 
knapsack or end-gate seeder just before the 
last cultivation. Others who are particular 
about weather conditions may wait to seed 
after the last cultivation and then cover light- 
ly by dragging wheels or broken harrow see- 
tions thru the field. It seems that failures 
commonly result unless the seed is covered in 
some manner. The usual rate is ten to twelve 
pounds per acre. 

A farmer in Carroll county, Iowa, who reg- 
ularly sows alfalfa in corn, points out the 
wisdom of shallow cultivation, especially the 
last time, because this leaves a more solid 
seed-bed for the legume. It also tends to keep 
the ground more even for operation of hay 
machinery. 

We hope no one makes the mistake of 
throwing away seed by trying this method on 
acid soil. The extra punch given sweet clover 
or alfalfa by a dressing of lime will more than 


’ 


pay its cost. Also avoid seeding in a weedy 
corn field. Some farmers question seeding in a 
heavy stand of corn, altho in some cases this 
does not seem to make much difference. 

In the fall, the corn may be cut off early 
for silage or fodder, so as to give the legume 
plants a chance for more growth. Others shuek 
out the corn and let the stalks go until the 
crop is cut or turned under the following year. 


Buying Corn ECEMBER corn at 
Chicago sold in June 


Instead of 29 

at 32 cents a_ bushel, 
Raising It which is equivalent to 
around 14 cents a bushel 
for new corn on Iowa farms. A number of 
lowa farmers, therefore, are beginning to ask 
the following question: 

‘If the speculators can raise corn so much 
more cheaply than we can, why don’t we stop 
growing corn and buy it of them ?”’ 

Along this line, a northern lowa farmer 
suggests that the farmers should perfect an 
extensive organization which would purchase 
millions of bushels of December corn at Chi- 
cago, and that for each forty bushels pur- 
chased, one acre of corn would be plowed up. 
A number of feeders who heretofore have 
planted several hundred acres of corn are 
this vear planting less than half as much as 
usual, because they figure they can buy corn 
cheaper than they can raise it. 

We are not altogether sure, however, that 
the hedge by which they are protecting them- 
selves on the Chicago market will work out. 
It will be remembered that last vear, in the 
drouth areas of northern Lowa, corn was actu- 
ally selling as high as at Chicago, and that 
a Chieago hedge did not provide satisfactory 
local insuranee. After all is said and done, it 
is pretty hard to beat the speculators at their 
own game until such time as the farmers have 
banded themselves together to control both 
acreage and the time of marketing. 


N THE cover of this 


issue is a picture of 


An Eighty- 
Year-Old Iowa 


an lowa farm house 
Farm House eighty years old. The 
MeCabe family came 


from Ohio to Lee county, Iowa, in the forties. 
Three children came with their parents. Seven 
more were born in this brick house, built in 
the fifties. The farm stayed in the MeCabe 
family until 1905. The present owner is Fred 
Freesmeier. 

Hervey Hazen, of Lee county, whose mother 
was born in the McCabe house in 1862, writes 
of it: 


The house was close to the old Pitman 
Chapel, a Methodist church. The MeCabe 
house was always the headquarters for 
the preacher, for visiting friends, and for 
neighborhood gatherings of every deserip- 
tion. In my childhood, I have seen two 
hundred there for a community oyster 
supper. Many atime I have eaten dinner 
there when there were thirty or forty 
adult guests and half as many more ehil- 
dren. 

The old house has seen the usual early- 
day epidemics of smallpox and diph- 
theria, deaths, births and marriages. It 
was built in the time when ox-carts were 
still common, before even spring wagons 
or buggies were known. It has watehed 
the change from ox-eart to wagon, from 
wagon to spring wagon, from = spring 
wagon to buggy and carriage, from ear- 
riage to automobile, and now from auto- 
mobile to airplane. Today, it 1s still a 
fine, substantial old house, apparently 
good for another fifty years. 

How many other corn belt farm houses that 
are still in use have as long a history? We 
should like to get photographs and descrip- 
tions of them for our readers. 


A Little 


AST week, we saw an 


Boy Plows eight - year - old boy 
plowing corn behind an 
Corn old mule on a rocky side- 


hill farm. The boy had 
to reach up to get hold of the cultivator han- 
dies. Every time the cultivator hit a rock or 
a clod and bounced, the boy bounced with jit 

It was only nine or ten in the morning when 
we saw him. Apparently, he had got an early 
start. There was quite a strip of freshly 
stirred soil behind him. , 

Any grown man who has plowed corn that 
way in a rocky side-hill field knows how he 
feels after a day of it. Think of it for an 
eight-year-old! 

We kept wondering about him as we drove 
on. Where was his father? Working in an- 
other field, maybe; working on a road job 
to get a little cash, perhaps; possibly not liv- 
ing. The eight-year-old may bave been the 
man of the family, struggling against odds 
that are daunting grown men these days, 

What a paradox of civilwation! Here are 
men in towns anxious for work; here are piles 
of corn nobody will buy; yet a child struggles 
at work too hard for him, to produce food of 
which we already have a surplus. 

Talk of agricultural equality sometimes 
seems vague and pointless. Let’s bring it down 
to earth. 

What we want is an average farm income 
big enough so that an eight-year-old can do a 
reasonable amount of chores around the place 
and then go fishing if he wants to. This coun- 
try is rich enough and has workers enough 
to get along without making babies slaves 
to work. 

That boy, if he survives to manhood, runs 
the risk of being stunted and possibly erip- 
pled. And, of course, as soon as he ean get 
away, he'll make for town. Nobody can per- 
suade him that the farm is a good place to live. 

Low farm prices are hard on everybody— 
on the farmer that finds his business handi- 
capped by lowered income, on the farm wife 
that has to do without conveniences she needs, 
on the business man dependent upon farm 
buying power. Yet perhaps the greatest bur- 
den falls on the coming generation. 

The battle for agricultural equality is a 
battle for a fair deal for the boys and girls 
of the farm. 


ORKING horses 

thru the summer 
heat bulge is a real test 
of horsemanship, but if 
‘an be done without 
death loss if the owner will give his animals 
an even break. 

One of the best thine is to turn the horse 
out on pasture at night, so he ean get thoroly 
cooled. Then watch the feed during the day. 
Corn is high in heat-producing material, so 
it should be used with moderation. If the 
horse refuses his feed, look out for trouble. 
He had better be left in the barn or in a shady 
lot until his appetite comes back. 

There is not much danger as long as horses 
are sweating freely. The time to be alarmed !s 
when they dry up and start panting. After 
they reach this stage, it usually is only a short 
time until they stagger and go down. If this 
happens, the driver should hasten to get 
animal out of harness and into a shady 
where the head, neck and legs can be bathed 
with cool water until medical help arrives 

Years ago, it was common practice in some 
neighborhoods to take a barrel of water lt 
the field, so each horse could have several 
drinks while at work. An occasional brie! 
rest, and water every hour to induce sweat- 
ing, are great helps. Of course, taking a leng 
noon during torrid weather is one of the best 
of all precautions. 


Make It 
Easy On 
The Horse 


the 


spot 
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Weather O* JUNE 15, the 

greater part of Ohio 
n the was still exceedingly dry 
orn Belt and there were dry spots 


in Indiana, Illinois, cen- 
ral Jowa and extreme northern Iowa. Most 

f the corn belt, however, received abundant 
» heavy rains the middle of June. The rain- 
aj] has been unusually ‘‘pockety’’ this year. 
or example, Iowa Falls, the first two weeks 
f June, received seven inches of rain, whereas 
Marshalltown, forty miles away, received less 
than two inches. In some cases there are 
marked differences in rainfall on the same 
farm. 

At this writing, Nebraska, so far in June, 
has received twice her normal rainfall; Kan- 
gas, 60 per cent above normal, and Iowa and 
Missouri, 20 per cent above normal. North 
Dakota and Montana have had more than 
twice their normal rainfall during the first 
half of June, and the outlook is for an excel- 
Jent spring wheat crop. 

June temperatures have so far averaged 
about three degrees above normal. Everything 
considered, the situation has been exceedingly 
favorable for corn except in those regions 


iwhere the weeds are getting a start because 


heavy rains delayed cultivation the middle of 
June. It will take more than an average 
heat and drouth in July and early August to 
prevent a bumper corn crop. 


Planets LANETARY indica- 

tions in the central 
And the 1932 corn belt this year are 
Summer for slightly cooler and 


wetter weather than usu- 
al during July and August. During the first 
and last weeks of July, we would expect it 
0 be warmer than usual, but the middle of 
uy and the second week of August we would 
expect moderately cool weather. 

Mars and Saturn had the same position 
they have this year in 1902, when the rainfall 
was heavy and the temperature was high in 
May, but slightly sub-normal in July and 
August. Jupiter had the same position it has 
this year in 1920 and 1908, which were years 
of wide and sudden swings in both rainfall 
and temperature. 

In the fifty-three years of weather records 
kept at Des Moines, we are unable to find 
any year of severe heat and drouth with a 
planetary lineup approximating the present 
one. Of course, our planetary guess may be 
totally wrong—our only claim for it is that 
it is based on the planetary positions and the 
weather records at Des Moines since 1879. 


Stabilizing I JUNE, wheat in 
British Wheat England was selling 
at around 4 shillings and 
Ata Dollar 10 pence per hundred- 
weight, or about 50 cents 
a bushel. This price has been exceedingly 
hard on the wheat growers of Great Britain, 
and they were able to get passed thru Parlia- 
ment recently a bill providing for a standard 
Price for British wheat growers of 10 shil- 
lings per hundredweight, or, roughly, a dollar 
@ bushel. 
_ Wheat in England will be allowed to sell 
in the open market as it always has, but those 
British farmers who register with the Wheat 
Commission will become eligible, beginning 
with the crop of 1932, for the payment of 
What is known as a ‘‘price deficit.’’ This 
Price deficit’’ is the amount of money nee- 
“stry to bring the price of a bushel of wheat 
a England up to one dollar. The purpose of 
® act is not to increase wheat production in 
at Britain, but to bring about justice to 
ntish wheat growers. The ‘‘price deficit,’’ 
fr example, will apply only to 50,000,000 
Ushels of wheat, which is about the normal 
Titish wheat production. 
In brief, the proposal is to transfer about 











9,000 from the British wheat consum- 


ing publie to the pockets of the British wheat 
farmers. The millers are taxed by the Wheat 
Commission, under the act, a sufficient sum 
on each sack of flour they sell so as to provide 
this $25,000,000. This special wheat tax is 
pro-rated at the end of the year among the 
registered British wheat growers of the year 
preceding. The price of 10 shillings per hun- 
dredweight is to continue until 1935, at which 
time the Wheat Commission is to consider 
whether it should be changed. On the Wheat 
Commission are five growers of wheat, five 
consumers of flour, three millers, one import- 
er and three wheat dealers, or what we would 
call in this country terminal elevator men. 

We do not know whether this plan will work 
very satisfactorily in the long run, but it is 
obvious that the British are striving desper- 
ately hard to bring about justice to all classes 
of their population. The present British gov- 
ernment is supposed to be very conservative, 
but it is apparently more concerned about 
doing something definite for the welfare of 
British farmers than our government is about 
doing something equally definite for the wel- 
fare of American farmers. 
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HE Declaration of Independence, adopted 
on July 4, 1776, stated, among other 
things: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their ereator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. That to secure these rights gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed ; that whenever any form 
of government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or abolish it, and to institute a new 
government, laying its foundation on 
such principles and organizing its pow- 
ers in such form as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and hap- 
piness. 

Prudence indeed will dictate that gov- 
ernments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; 
and accordingly experience hath shown 
that mankind are more disposed to suffer, 
while evils are sufferable, than to right 
themselves by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed. But when a 
long train of abuses and usurpations, 
pursuing invariably the same object, 
evinces a design to reduce them under 
absolute despotism, it is their right, it is 
their duty, to throw off such government 
and to provide new guards for their fu- 
ture security. 


There will be several revolutions in differ- 
ent parts of the world during the next ten 
years if prices continue where they are now. 
It is even conceivable that we may have a rev- 
olution in the United States if a sufficient 
number of the farmers and small business 
men are crushed out of existence by debts and 
taxes. If revolution comes to this country, 
we hope it will be bloodless and that it will be 
accompanied by a declaration, not of inde- 
pendence, but by a ‘‘Declaration of Justice 
and Interdependence.”’ 


UR revolutionary forefathers were con- 
cerned with a declaration of political 
freedom. We today are concerned with per- 
fecting an economic machinery for obtaining 
social justice. Such a declaration might read: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that nature has provided us with abun- 
dant resources, that these resources com- 
bined with the inventive genius of our 
people and modern methods of mass pro- 
duetion, have given us the pessibilities 
of an exceedingly rich material life, and 
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that the only thing standing between us 
and material welfare are greed, ignor- 
ance, prejudice and fear, which result 
in an unfair distribution of wealth among 
our people. Prudence dictates that eco- 
nomic systems and the governments which 
go with them should not be changed for 
light and transient causes, but when 
millions of our people suffer from fore- 
closures, bankruptcy, unemployment and 
lack ef food in the midst of plenty, it is 
their right, it is their duty, to question 
the economic system and the government, 
and to consider the substitution of a new 
machinery for economic justice. 


After a preamble of this sort, grievances 
could be listed, as was done in the document 
of July 4, 1776. A manifesto of this sort, 
somewhat more strongly phrased, might per- 
haps be useful in starting off a revolution. 
It would be of very little use, however, in per- 
fecting a new machinery for economic justice. 
That might perhaps demand a new constitu- 
tion, and before one could be written, there 
might easily be a period of confusion such as 
existed in these United States for some eleven 
years after the Declaration of Independence. 


S WE go back to the period before the 

Revolution, it is interesting to note that 
one of the great grievances of the colonists 
was the control of the eurrenecy system by 
England. Benjamin Franklin wrote a pam- 
phlet in favor of a more abundant currency 
which would make it possible for the debtors 
to pay off their debts with a more honest dol- 
lar. It is interesting to note also that when 
the colonists had the opportunity of managing 
their own currency system, they proceeded to 
print paper money so fast that the Conti- 
nental currency became a term of opprobrium 
in the phrase, ‘‘not worth a Continental.’’ If 
the colonial agitators during the period from 
1765 to 1776 eould have seen the confusion 
which would exist from 1776 until the adop- 
tion of the constitution, in 1787, they might 
not have been so vigorous in pressing their 
cause. 

And yet there are some things which seem 
to move forward irresistibly, and in those days 
the doctrines of ‘‘freedom’’ and the “‘inalien- 
able rights of man’’ were in the air. In many 
ways, it would have been better if the colo- 
nists had arbitrated their differences with 
Great Britain. Many lives would have been 
saved, much suffering avoided, and the mate- 
rial prosperity from 1776 until at least 1810 
would have been much greater. But the time 
had come for the birth of a new idea, and 
destiny had selected the English-speaking col- 
onists of America to demonstrate that people 
could govern themselves without the aid of 
kings. 


HE people of the world today are suffer- 

ing as much from injustice and short- 
sightedness between nations and between 
classes as they did in 1776 from the tyranny 
of kings. Our problem is harder than theirs 
because they could point at George III and 
say: ‘‘When we get out from under the tyr- 
anny of that fellow, everything will be all 
right.’’ Of course, some people nowadays try 
to say: ‘‘When we get out from under the 
tyranny of Wall Street, everything will be 
all right.’’ But that is making things too sim- 
ple. What we need is a new machinery for 
economic justice, and that, unfortunately, can 
not be built in a day, any more than a modern 
automobile could be built in 1900. 

On July 4, 1776, Thomas Jefferson gave 
expression to his democratic ideals. Since 
that time, Alexander Hamilton, John Mar- 
shall and the Republican party have tried to 
keep these ideals from being too impractical. 
The result has been to make the United States 
a country dominated by economic reaction- 
aries. The time has come for a ‘‘ Declaration 


of Justice and Interdependence.’’ We need a 
modern Thomas Jefferson. 
HENRY A. WALLACE. 








Republican Farm Plank 


lowing is the text of those portions of the 1952 platform 


of the Republican party that 


deal directly with agric 


site p 
"u y 


Our readers will wish to study it. The farm plank of the 


Democratic platform 


‘ARM distress in America has its 
fk root in the enormous expansion 
of agricultural production during the 
war, the deflation of 1919 and 1920, 
»cation of markets after 


administrations, a long record of leg- 


islation in aid of the cooperative or- 
ganization of farmers and in providing 
farm credit. The position of agricul- 
ture was gradually improved. 

l 1928, the Republican party 
p xed further measures in aid of 


principally tariff protec- 


apa ltural products and th 
) 1 leral farm board 

, lw i the necessary p ( 
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1e first official act of Pres 


ide loover was the calling of a 
S ial session of congress to redeem 


these party pledges. They have been 
redeemed. 

The 1930 tariff act increased the 
rates on agricultural products by 30 
per cent, upon industrial products 
only 12 per cent 

That act equalized, so far as legis- 
lation can do so, the protection at- 
forded the farmer with the pfotection 
afforded industry, and prevented a 
vast flood of cheap wool, grain, live- 
stock, dairy and other products trom 
entering the American market 

By the agricultural marketing act, 
the Federal Farm Board was created 
and armed with broad powers and 
ample funds. The object of that act, 
as stated in its preamble, was 

“To promote the effective merchan 
dising of agricultural commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce so 
that . agriculture will be placed on 
the basis of economic equality with 
ynther industries By encouraging 
ranization of producers into et 
» association for their own con- 








rol. ind by promoting the estab 
shment of a farm marketing system 
of producer-owned and producer-con 
“1 cooperative associations.” 


Federal Farm Board 


The Federal Farm Board, created 
by the agricultural marketing act 
has been compelled to conduct its op- 
erations during a period in which all 
commodity prices, industrial as well 
as agricultural, have fallen to disas 
trous levels 

A period of decreasing demand and 
of national calamities such as drouth 
and flood has intensified the problem 
of agriculture 

Nevertheless, after only a_ little 
more than two years’ efforts, the Fed- 
eral Farm Board has many achieve 


merit to its credit 





It has increased the membership 
of the cooperative farm marketing 


associations to coordinate efforts of 


local associations By cooperation 
wit! ywther federal agencies, it has 
‘i | ivailable to farm marketing 


associations a large value of credit, 


v 1, in the emergency, would not 
otherwise have been available 
Larger quantities of farm products 
have been handled cooperatively than 
ever before in the history of the co 
operative movement Grain crops 
have been sold by the farmer thru his 
wssociation directly upon the world 


Due to the 1930 tariff act and the 


ag ral marketing act, it can 
tri lly be stated that the prices 
re | by the American farmer for 
h ’ rn, rye, barley, oats 
flaxseed, cattle, butter and many oth- 


er products, cruelly low tho they are 
are gher than the prices received 
by the farmers of any competing na- 
tion for the same products 

The Republican party has also aid- 
ed the American farmer by relief of 
the sufferers in the drouth-stricken 


will be printed later. 


areas, thru loans for rehabilitation 
and thru road building to provide em- 
ployment, by the development of the 
inland waterway system, by the per- 
ishable product act, by the strength- 
ening of the extension system and by 
the appropriation of $125,000,000 to 
recapitalize the federal land banks 
and enable them to extend time to 
worthy borrowers 

The Republican party pledges sup- 
port to the principle of assistance to 
cooperative marketing associations, 
owned and controlled by the farmers 
themselves, thru the provisions of 


he agricultural marketing act, which 





will be promptly amended or modi- 
fied as experience shows to be neces 
ary to accomplish the objects set 


forth in the preamble of that act. 





The party pledges itself to make 
such revision of tariff schedules as 


economic changes require to main- 
tain the parity of protection to agri- 
culture with other industry. 

The American farmer is entitled 
not only to tariff schedules on his 
products, but to protection from sub- 
stitutes therefor 

We will support any plan that will 
help to balance production against 
demand and thereby raise agricultur- 
al prices, provided it is economically 
sound and administratively workable 
without burdensome bureaucracy 





truly said, “Taxes u 








times of depression 


“Decreasing price and 
income results in an increasing bur- 
den upon property owners hich 
is now becoming almost unbearable 

“The tax burden 


upon other forms of property an 


needed today than tax relief.” 
The time has come for 


state and local, 





duplication and relieviz 
The Republican party 
itself to this end 

More than all else, we 





of the president 





The fundamental problem of Amer- 


balance supply with demand. 








Veasuring erosion at Bethany, Missour 


Visiting on Lowa Harms 


Unrung Hogs Damage Pastures 


me ] YHESE blasted sows got. By ARTHUR T. 
to plowing up my pas THOMPSON 

ture, so I had to stick some 

more hardware in their snouts.” 


It was a rainy forenoon in western 


lowa when this farmer, ringer in 
hand, voiced his indignation to me 
at the damage inflicted on his blue 
grass pasture. The old sows tugged 
and squealed, but two big rings were 
sunk into the tough ends of their 
noses before they regained liberty. 1 
looked out across the pasture and 
noticed that there certainly was 
cause for complaint A good many 
black spots, some a dozen square 
yards in area, showed up in con 
trast with the waxing green of the 
new shoots. In fact, it was because 
of this sight that I had stopped to 
see the owner. All the day before, I 
had been watching the country and 
had noticed frequent examples of this 
type of pasture destruction 


“Are vou feeding a balanced ra 


tion” IT asked. Sometimes excessive 


rooting is blamed on poor rations 


“Well, I'm giving them corn, oats 


and a protein feed,” he replied. “And 
they can get mineral over there in 
the self-feeder.”” Moreover, these pigs 
were getting the feeds in about the 
right proportion. 











properly fed. One of the 


the sows suckling pigs 


meager feed of corn onl 


roadside observation, 


cows turned out 


ing everything possible to cut costs 
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“It makes things a lot eas 
the horses,”’ a Guthrie county ploy 
man commented. “At first glance, a 
man who has never tried the hitch 
inclined to be skeptical. Most of 
were afraid the horses couldn't be 
handled with two lines, but [’ 1ere 
to say that they are easier to handle 





because there is not so much crow 
ing and side-draft. The buck strap 
and tie chains Keep the folloy 


horses in perfect line.’ 
There has been considerable d 
cussion this spring concerning tra 
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tors and horses. I 
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the Bethany station, thru who 
tesy and that of the United stat 
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Department of Agriculture the phot 


graph is reproduced here. 
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Sweet Clover Pasture 


One of the consistent Iowa users 
of biennial white sweet clover for 
pasture is George W. Christophel, 
of Bremer county. In middle-May, 
we saw twenty-five cows, twelve 
sheep and a number of hogs run- 
ning in a fourteen-acre field with 
an abundance of feed available. In 
fact, the pasture looked as tho it 
was on the verge of running away 
from the stock. However, the clo- 
yer was in an ideal condition for 
pasturing at that time. 

Mr. Christophel is a thoro be- 
liever in legumes, and stated that 
I parring four or five acres in blue 

grass pasture, there wasn’t a spot 

on his 160-acre farm that was not 
\@ producing a legume of some kind. 
With a portion of the oats, sweet 
clover had been seeded for pas- 
ture or hay this fall and for early 
pasture next spring. Some of the 
small grain was seeded with red clo- 
yer and some with alfalfa. Soybeans 
are planted in all his corn. 

There is only one trouble with 

sweet clover for pasture. The second- 
year crop becomes coarse and goes 
to seed before the spring seeding is 
ready to furnish good feed. The man 
who has blue grass for bridging that 
gap, however, can get along nicely, 
even tho the month of July is not a 
very good time for blue grass. Those 
who do not have permanent pasture 
to help out the sweet clover can do 
equally well, if, in fact, not better, 
by seeding thirty-five pounds of su- 
dan grass per acre the latter part of 
May, providing, say, a half an acre 
per cow. It will furnish plenty of 
feed for six or eight weeks and some 
ee: more in late fall. 
: Sudan makes very palatable pas- 
ture as well as very nutritious feed, 
and for that reason it fits in very 
well with sweet clover. 








Good Feeding Important 
In a state like Iowa, where close 
| tg to 80 per cent of the farm income is 
= derived from livestock and livestock 
products, anything that contributes 
; po to the efficient use of crops and pur- 
onl chased feeds is of very great impor- 
tance to the farmer. This is a self- 
evident fact, and yet it is one that is 
- too often overlooked, as has been 
4 clearly brought out by the many 
- farm management studies that have 
been made in this as well as in many 
bus Other states. 
. True, good feeding is not the only 
thoseqg’ important thing in livestock produc- 
alone ton. Good breeding is another fac- 
tor of great significance, but any 
farmer, regardless of his financial 
condition, can grow the crops best 
suited for the kind of stock he pro- 
oD duces, and it will cost him no more 
in ‘0 compound his feeding rations so 
a to get maximum returns from 
ne their use, than to feed them haphaz- 
sk doi atdly. 
hors To illustrate, for three years the 
Idaho experiment station fed White 
) foa Leghorn pullets of the same breed- 
ing and maturity and under the same 
howse climatic conditions. Each year, the 
birds were divided into two differ- 
ent lots. Lot 1 was fed whole wheat 
and a mash that was composed of 
‘qual parts of corn meal, 















Christophel’s cows in sweet clover pasture. 


arm and Heed Lot 


By JOHN THOMPSON 


duced 89 eggs per bird 
per year, while Lot 2, 
the pullets which received the skim- 
milk, laid an average of 146 eggs 
per bird. Furthermore, the latter 
pullets produced larger eggs than 
the former. Most important of all, 
they produced 83 per cent more prof- 
it over feed cost than those 
receiving no skim-milk and 
whose ration was thereby 
unbalanced. 

Nothing is of greater im- 
portance to the producer of 
livestock than the proper 
blending of the feeds which 
he produces or purchases 
for his livestock. We shall 
be glad to answer any ques- 
tions from our readers pertaining to 
the feeding of livestock upon request. 


Poison for Grasshoppers 


On June 8, the state executive 
council of Iowa met in the state 
house at Des Moines and made avail- 
able out of the state crop pest fund 
$45,000 for grasshopper control work. 
At this meeting, it was decided that 
the state will absorb half the cost 
of the poison bran and the cost of 
transporting it to the different sec- 
tions of the state where grasshopper 
control appears to be necessary. The 
principal section infested with this 
pest includes the western counties 
of Iowa, altho there appear to be lots 
of hoppers in more or less restricted 
areas in many other counties. 

The council is asking the farmers 
to organize locally and put one or 
more men in charge of distribution 
in different sections of infested 
counties. The state will then fur- 
nish the bran mixed with molasses 
and arsenic at 50 cents per hundred 
pounds. When ordered in five-ton 
lots, it will be sent prepaid. 

On the average, it will require 
about one ton of poison bran to cov- 
er a 160-acre farm. In addition to 
furnishing the poison bait at 50 cents 
per hundred pounds, county agents 
or other persons who may be desig- 
nated by local organizations will be 
provided with certain amounts of 
the poison free of charge, to be used 
for demonstra- 
tion purposes. 
Enough will also 





Hog feeding barn in Bremer 
County, lowa. 


be sent free of charge 
for use on waste areas 
that may be as heavily infested with 
hoppers as land under cultivation. 
Farmers who, for lack of money 
or credit, are unable to buy the poi- 
son bran, should apply to the board 
of supervisors, with whom arrange- 
ments will be made to dis- 


tribute it to them free of 
charge. In some cases, no 


doubt, the Red Cross or oth- 
er organization will distrib- 
ute the poison free. 

Poison bran should be ap- 
plied before many hoppers 
start to fly, or from June 20 
up to the middle of July, or 
later if necessary. The mix- 
ture that is being prepared under 
the supervision of Dr. Carl Drake, 
state entomologist, contains eighty 
pounds of bran, fifteen pounds of 
molasses and five pounds of arsenic 
per hundredweight. 

With $45,000 available, it is esti- 
mated that 4,000 tons of prepared 
bran will be distributed, or enough 
to cover 40,000 acres of land. It is 
believed that this will be ample to 
take care of all demands that are 
likely to be made. 


Time of Cutting Timothy 


Most of our timothy is cut for hay 
after the blossoms have fallen and 
the seed is beginning to ripen. At 
that stage, the hay contains a very 
low percentage of protein. When, 
however, it is cut in early bloom, it 
carries a much higher percentage of 
protein and begins to approach clo- 
ver in that respect. 

For three years, the Ohio station 
has fed timothy, cut at different 
stages of growth, to pregnant ewes 
during the winter season and thru 
the lambing period. Each year, sub- 
stantially the same results have been 
cbtained. When timothy was cut for 
hay just as the heads emerge, it was 
found to be nearly equal in feeding 
value to second cutting alfalfa. Of 
course, when it is cut that early, the 
yield is greatly reduced, hence this 
is searcely practical. However, if 
it is cut reasonably early, the qual- 
ity is much bet- 
ter and the yield 
reduced little. 
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dis amount of a very high 
vel Wality protein, which, 
ver ™ the absence of that 


Product, could of course 
te furnished in some 
other form, as every ex- 
Perienced feeder knows. 

As an average for the 
three years, Lot 1 pro- 
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False Economy 


Cutting expenses wherever pos- 
sible is uppermost in the minds of 





every farmer, and in a general 
way that is sound management. 
It is possible, however, to carry 


that idea too far in some lines. In 
the management of livestock, for 
example, many farmers neglect to 
feed a balanced ration because 
they feel that beef, pork and dairy 
products are so low in price that 
the purchase of protein concen- 
trates for supplementing farm 
grains is not justifiable. 

In this connection, it is well to 
remember that while livestock is 
extremely low in price, so also 
are feeding stuffs. Principles of 
nutrition do not change with eco- 
nomic conditions, and whenever 
they are violated production costs 
are likely to become unduly high. 
Those who, because of low prices 
for butterfat, endeavor to get along 
with a less amount of protein in the 
feeding ration than is required by a 
good cow to produce economically, 
are trying to economize in the wrong 
place. This was quite well illus- 
trated recently in Hamilton county, 
Towa. In one of the herds being test- 
ed by Alfred Fyksen, cow tester, five 
cows were fed all the high protein 
concentrates required to make a well 
balanced ration. As a result, the but- 
terfat yield was increased 90 pounds 
per cow, or 450 pounds for the five 
cows. Even at 20 cents a pound for 
butterfat, this brought an additional 
income of $90. The total extra ex- 


pense connected with feeding this 
ration was only $27. 
The principle of correct feeding 


applies to all kinds of livestock, the 
same as to dairy cows. 


‘ i ‘ 

Big Hog Feeding Plant 

The illustration at the bottom of 
this page is of an up-to-date hog 
feeding plant, belonging to Roach 
Sons, of Bremer county, Iowa. The 
building is 70x150 feet in size. It 
contains eight pens 30x30 feet, one 
15x30, and one scale house 15x30 
feet. The entire building is venti- 
lated by a forced draft system, con- 
sisting of three fans, each operated 
by a one-horse electric motor. The 
system works perfectly, keeping the 
air within pure in winter. In sum- 
mer the fans are used to draw cool 
air into the building. 

“By operating this ventilating 
system on the hottest days in sum- 
mer, we can reduce the temperature 
inside the building four to six de- 
grees,” said Howard Roach, who is 
much pleased with the whole layout. 
“We have water facilities in the 
building so that we can flush it out 
at any time and keep it in fine sani- 
tary condition with comparatively 
little labor. It has a capacity of from 
800 to 1,000 hogs, depending upon 
their size. In the course of a year, 
we can finish a good many thousand 
hogs with a minimum amount of la- 
bor, as each pen is equipped with 
self-feeders for corn or other grain 
and protein concentrates.” 

It was a pleasure to listen to How- 
ard, for he is a real hog feeding en- 
thusiast. He has no difficulty in get- 
ting as good results from 
a given ration as have 
been secured at the ex- 
periment stations. Corn 
is the only grain fed to 
fattening hogs at this 
plant. When fed in the 
building, without pas- 
ture, the trinity protein 
mixture or something 
similar is used as a pro- 
tein source. The supple- 
ment is self-fed, as is 
also the corn. 

When hogs are get- 
ting more or less pas- 
ture, tankage alone usu- 
ally balances the corn. 
All hogs invariably have 
free access to a simple 
mineral mixture and 
salt. 

















View of the Mississippi nea 


Along the 





sellevue, Iowa, 


Mississippi 


Thru Scenic and Historic Iowa 


T {[S year, a number 
of lowa families are 
going to take a trip into 
the past, into the Iowa of the Black 
Hawk purchase of 1832, which opened 
to settlement a strip fifty miles wide 
west of the Mississippi. 


Start in, if you can, at the Minne- 
sota or the Missouri border and fol- 
low the Mississippi thru the state 


Here is not only history, but scenery 
of surprising magnificence. 
living in the 
think we have 


Some of us, prairie 
the 

ifield 
and big 
We don’t. Along 
is broken country 
hard to farm 
very restful to the eye: 
‘} ar, the Mississippi region is 


state, 
to find rugg 
stretches of watel 
riy 


sections of 
ed land 
each of lowa’s 
that sometimes 
but that is 


going to be a favorite, not only be- 
cause of its beauty, but because the 
Mississ was the great highway 


of the early pioneer, and because the 
early history of the becomes 
more real as we see the ground where 
Black Hawk fought, where the first 
settlers built their cabins, and where 
vigilantes battled with horse thieves 
and bandits. 


state 


Start at Fort Atkinson 


Start in, if vou approach the river 


near the northern boundary of the 
state, with the state park ot Fort 
Atkinson. This was outside the old 


Black Hawk purchase, in the Neutral 
Ground designed to separate the 
Sioux from the Sacs and Foxes. Fort 
Atkinson was built around 1840. Part 
of a two-story barracks, three block 
houses and a magazine remain. 
From there, drive down to McGreg- 








or, at the north extremity of the In 
dian country, bought in 1832. Across 
the river is the old town of Prairie 
du Chien. Here early traders dealt 
with the Indians, and would-be set- 
tlers cast covetous eyes on the lowa 
land, barred to whites until the pur 
chase 
North of the bridge, by the river, 
is the old Dousman mansion, built 
with the profits of the early fur trade, 
but still in good condition and open 
to v yrs. Here is a great estate of 
the type we think of as belonging 
only to the older states. South of t! 
town, old Fort Crawford was located. 
Here Zachary Taylor, later president 
of the United States, and Jefferson 
Davis, later president of the Confed 
erat mee commanded troop 
MeGregor itself, built among the 
ravines and bluffs by the river, has 
‘ and charm of its own So have 
the other towns vou see ; vou drive 
seuth, keeping as close to the river 
i possib tenberg, with its 
ne houses, has a special appeal 
Every one Knows about Julien Du- 
yuque and his lead mines. Across the 
ver is Galena, once the big town of 


! 

I 

the river trade, center of a lead min- 
ing boom in the thirties that almost 
rivaled the later gold mining booms 
of the west. Grant lived here once, a 
I down ex-soldier, working for 
it living before the war that 
was to make him famous. 


,f 
l ral 
rOROCTL 


&® scar 


By 
DONALD R. MURPHY 


South of Dubuque, you 
drive into a district lift- 
ed from the old world. 
Here people from Luxembourg set 
tled and built white walled houses 


close to the street, with vines spread 
over them, just as in their old homes 
in the debatable duchy between Ger- 
many and France 

A little farther south, Bellevue of 
fers a fine state park on a high bluff. 
This is one of the most attractive of 
the smaller river Here, in 
1840, the Bellevue was fought 
Horse thieves had ruled this part of 
the territory in the early days, and it 
not until 1840 the citizens 
formed a vigilance committee strong 
to expel 
Down at Davenport (there are doz- 
that 
but this article can hit only 
go to the island to 


towns 
war 


was that 


enough them 


ens of other points worth 


visiting 


are 


a few high spots), 


visit the old house of Colonel Daven 
port, trader with the Indians before 
lowa was a state. There, too, is a 
blockhouse built on the site of old 
Fort Armstrong. 

Black Hawk’s old corn fields lie 


across the river on the bottom lands. 
There he watched American boats 
work their way upstream in the War 
of 1812, and led the attack that sent 
them back south, beaten. 

At Davenport, new history is being 
made, too. A great dam is being put 
in as part of the federal program of 
giving the upper Mississippi a chan- 
nel nine feet deep 


Wild Cat Den State Park 


Near Muscatine, visit Wild Cat 
Den state park, ten miles east of 
town. The old mill there was built 
in 1834, 

At Fort Madison, you can find the 
site of the old fort, besieged by In- 
dians and burned and abandoned in 


the War of 1812 

At Montrose, a little farther south 
is the site of the first schoolhouse in 
lowa, and, covered by 
backed up by the Keokuk dam, is the 
site of the old apple orchard planted 
by Louis Tesson in 1799. 

Across the river—there 
is old Nauvoo, once the 


now waters 


is a ferry 


greatest city 


on the upper river. Headquarters of 
the Mormons, it boasted 20,000 peo- 
ple in 1845. Joseph Smith’s house is 
still preserved; a part of the old ho- 


tel stands, but the stones of the tem- 
ple have gone into a dozen buildings, 
and grass covers the curbs of a city 
that once looked down on Chicago 
Keokuk, a little farth south, is 
the old Gat Citv, bv which entered 
many thousands of the first settlers 


of lowa They Ohio 


up the Mississippi to Keo 


came down the 
to Cairo, 
kuk, 


and spread over southeastern 
lowa. The great Keokuk dam is 
there, and more local history than 
you can crowd into two volumes 


Working back east, the state parks 
at Farmington and at Keosauqua of- 
fer scenery and more Towa history. 
The old military road along the Des 
Moines river will lead you back to 
central Lowa, or the old Mormon trail 
will take you west to Council Bluffs. 
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Full oversize—30 x 4.50-21 


S$ 


Ford 





Chevrolet Each 


. In pairs 
37° per single tire 


$3 


Full oversize — 30 x 5.00-29 


Essex a: 
Nash Each 
In pairs 


$ 4s ' ' 
per single tire 











Full oversize — 29 x 4.50-20 


Ss 


Chevrolet 
Each 


In pairs 


Ses 
% 9 per single tire 


79 


Full oversize — 28 x §.25-18 


se 39 


Chrysler 
Buick Each 
In pairs 


Se@55 
% per single tire 








Full oversize—28 x 4.75-19 


Ford 
Chevrolet 


Plymouth Each 


In pairs 


$ 46 
4 3 per single tire 








50 


Full oversize —31 x §.25-21 


SE s2 


Buick 
Each 


Dodge 
In pairs 








Nash 


°§°5 ; 
per single tire 





Full oversize — 29 x 5.00-19 


Dodge 
Nash 





In pairs 









; per single tire 
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30 x 3) Reg. Cl. 


$ 


Ford— 
Model T 


$339 












Each 


In pairs 








per single tire 





30 








29 x 4.40-21 
$s 


28 x 4.75-19 


65 |+g16 


Each Sell 
In pairs _—— 


$4 79 $6>5 





Price per 
single tire 


Price per 
single tire 








30 x 4.50-21 | 29 x 5.00-19 


$ 2 Y | $ 
Each 
In pairs 


$s 5” 





Price per 
Single tire 


Price per 
single tire 


8° 








SIX ‘“*PLIES"’? 


You can count six layers of fabric 
here, but the first two under the 
tread in this tire (or in any so-called 
‘*six ply’’ tire built this way) do not 
run from bead to bead. Some tire- 
makers count these as ‘‘plies,’’ but 
they are really ‘‘breaker strips,’’ 
so we call them that. 
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The Above Figures Represent Prices Established Before Enactment of Federai 
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WHAT 


Buys 
Today? 


; / 3 jij i] | Uf yf es ‘ \\ 
ERE’S what the world’s largest : FF “Al! los HY OY AS \ 
rubber company is doing to put | a ///) Aig: 


933 








Be. 
I, (MULINY 











real buying power in the farm dollar. 


» || Goodyear is offering you the greatest 

o ; , . : 
combination of quality and low price 
in rubber history. 


The big, husky, stout and sturdy tire 
shown here is a Goodyear through 
and through. Goodyear Supertwist 
4 carcass. Goodyear balanced con- 
struction. Goodyear rubber in the 
» | §thick, tough tread. Goodyear Speed- 
way is the name on the sidewall. 


1) That’s the kind of tire that is waiting 
4 for you at your Goodyear dealer’s= 


at the prices advertised here. 


: |} It certainly makes you ask yourself: 


if “Why buy any second-choice tire when 
TUNE IN: Goodyear invites you to hear 


FIRST-CHOICE costs no more!” the Revelers Quartet, Goodyear Concert- 
Dance Orchestra and a feature guest artist 
every Wednesday night, over N. B.C. Red 
Network, WEAF and Associated Stations 
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Our Tables Talk 

V JHAT does our table 
' tell the chance observ- 
er? Is it always neat enough and at- 
tractive enough for a guest? 

True, we busy farm women do not 
have much time for “gimcracks,” but 
I believe a pretty table is largely a 
matter of wise choosing. 

Fortunately, the prejudice against 
oilcloth tablecloths has _ largely 
passed away. They are now accepted 


as the correct thing for breakfast 
nooks, porch tables and every-day 
home meals. And we find such a 


variety of colors, designs and fin- 
ishes that it is a delight, tho a bit 
difficult, to choose from among them, 
and we do not wonder at their popu- 
larity. 

The damask-figured oilcloths in 
solid colors are truly lovely. I know 
of a rather bleak dining-room of 
northern exposure that has been 
transformed by means of a creamy 
yellow damask oilcloth tablecloth. A 
green, the color of new leaves, is 
lovely in summer. Napkins to match 
or in complementary color can be 
inexpensively made from checked 
gingham, glass toweling or colored 
Indian-head. Colored linen crash sets 
are surprisingly cheap, launder read- 
ily, and wear and look well. 

The other day, a woman showed 
me the blisters on her right hand. 
“Ironing tablecloths,” she explained. 
“I no longer feel able to afford linen 
cloths, and the only way to make the 
cotton cloths I can buy look present- 
able is to fold them very wet and 
then iron them dry. I was over two 
hours ironing two cloths.” I thought 
with satisfaction of my pretty linen 
crash sets that iron so easily, and 
of the gay yellow oilcloth that is 
cleaned with a whisk of a damp cloth 
after each meal. But I wisely re- 
frained from mentioning them, be- 
cause I know that this woman con- 
siders anything except a long white 
tablecloth an indication of lax house- 
keeping. 


Setting the Table 


How may we avoid setting our 
table with the hit and miss collec- 
tion of dishes that economy some- 
times seems to demand? One way is 
to stick to plain white or ivory dish- 
es for every-day use. These are not 
unlovely used with pretty table 
cloths, a gay centerpiece or flowers 
or fruit, and supplemented with the 
lovely colored glass accessories now 
s0 popular and cheap. Or we may 
choose our dishes from the so-called 
“open” sets and replace each broken 
dish from the same pattern. One 
woman, who likes to buy her every- 
day dishes at the “Five and Ten,” 
confines her choice ‘to blue and gold; 
and while patterns may vary, the 
dishes harmonize very well, and her 
table always looks neat and attrac 
tive. 

Having the table accessories pretty 
the 
ting the meals and wash- 
ing up the much 
more pleasant. It is con 


makes work of get- 


dishes 
ducive to better manners 
and more cheerful meals. 
A mother felt the 
need of reform, while she 
knew she must not spend 


who 


a single dime unneces- 
sarily, greatly delighted 
her small daughter by 





bringing and 
ends of pretty dishes that 


out odds 


\ \ 


had long been stored use 


lessly on a high pantry 
shelf. With non-fading 
material from her sewing-room, she 


some lunch-cloths cut from 


the best portions of worn linen table 


bordered 


cloths. “Now our table looks gay 
ind modern. And it did net cost one 
cent,” she said. “Just this little 
change has helped to cheer us all 
when we especially needed it.” 
A. M.A 






















































































































































Comfortable Summer Living 


By ELEANOR BAUR 


RE you getting your 
money’s worth out 
of your porch, or are you making it 
merely a place to stack the boots, 
scrape your shoes and store the gar- 
den plow? And how about your sum- 
mer lawn? Have the moles, the dan- 
delions and the chickens forced you 
to spend your summer evenings and 
Sunday afternoons in a stuffy living- 
room? It isn’t fashionable, of course, 
to let the chickens feed on the front 
lawn, and yet they do have a way of 
scrambling thru the fences, don’t 
they? As to back porches, boots and 
muddy weather—it’s rather an un- 
beatable combination, I’ll admit. And 
dogs are just as thoughtless as the 
chickens when it comes to front 
porches and rainy days. 

A few years ago, we showed in our 
department a typical Dutch colonial 
house with porches optional, and rec- 
ommended it as very suitable for a 
farm home. At the time, a reader of 
ours wrote by way of criticism, “Ev- 
ery farm house should have a con- 
veniently placed and fairly large 
back porch. This needs no argument! 
It is merely a present-day fad to abol- 
ish the front porch. There are few 
parts of a house more important for 
looks and comfort.” When I read the 
criticism, I remember of thinking to 
myself, “Isn’t that just like a man!” 
I felt sure he had never spent hours 
scrubbing huge porches or picking up 
stuff that will stack up on them. 

However, roomy porches and lawns 
are a comfort and a pleasure I know, 
and sometimes I think they are well 
worth all the effort one puts forth to 
make them livable and attractive. 
The ideal porch, of course, is 
screened and glassed to keep away 
the flies and night insects. Furniture 
is very necessary for the porch or 





the lawn if they are to 
be lived in. First of all, 

Pa . ° 
‘} be sure that #t is com- 
Aé fortable. Stiff backed, 
AA} uncomfortable chairs, no 


matter how sturdy they 
are, have no place on a 
porch or lawn. 

Most of us, I think, are 
inclined to go to the attic 
and dig up the furniture 
that’s been discarded 
from the old-time parlor 
economical 

unsatisfactory 
practice. If they can be 
padded, painted and re- 
juvenated, all well and Occa- 
sionally, however, more comfortable 
porch and lawn furniture can be 


It’s an but 


rather 


good. 


built of scrap lumber at less expense 
than we can 
attic piece 
Still, the attic pieces do have their 
one old 
that a 


rejuvenate a discarded 


possibilities. I remember of 


oak mission set of 


furniture 





friend of mine tried to 
sell to the junk man, 
but she got such a low bid for it that 
she decided to keep it and repad and 
repaint it for the porch. Burlap sacks, 
dyed a deep, dark, blue-green and 
used several thicknesses, served as 
padding, and an attractive padding it 
was, too. The furniture itself was 
painted a very dark blue. Gay oil- 
cloth pillows served to fill in uncom- 
fortable hollow spots in chairs and 
settee. A home-made box with a lid 
offered a haven for books and maga- 
zines, and her porch became a most 
popular spot during the summer. 

I dropped into one home shortly 
after the dinner hour, and found all 
of them in a seclud- 
ed little garden liv- 
ing-room just back 
of the house. It was 
shaded and so cozy 
and cool! A crudely 
built pine table, 
painted a bright red, 
was still cluttered 
with the dinner dish 
es. Two folding camp 
cots, a canvas chair 
and a discarded wo- 
ven rug made up the 
rest of the furniture 
of the outdoor living- 
room. “In 
storm,” my hostess 
told me, “three min- 
utes will put our living-room in ship- 
shape with the cots and chairs safe- 
ly tucked away in the laundry room 
until the sun comes out again.” It 
was such a restful and attractive 
spot with bright blossoms nodding 
from the shrubbery background, and 
a gay songbird warbling on a branch 
overhead. 

So many people are afraid to mix 
their paint to obtain proper colors for 
outdoor furniture. It is difficult, I 
know, to find a green with the right 
tinge of a blue cast, or a red that 
isn’t red but has a fleck of purple or 
an orange to give it that “different” 
look. Don't be afraid to experiment 
with paint, especially if you’ve furni- 


ease of 


ture with a multitude of sins to be 
covered. Remember, colors that are 
a bit “off” in hue are always more 


interesting, regardless of whether 
you're using them for porch furniture 
or parlor decorations. Powdered 
lamp-black, dissolved in linseed oil, 
will gray your paint. Burnt umber 
and burnt sienna (also powdered and 
dissolved) will add a chocolate or 
red-brown tinge. 

All in all, porches and lawns are 
what you make them, aren’t they? 
Once you turn out one successfully 
cozy nook, it’s surprising how family 
interest will pick up and make pos- 
sible other livable corners on your 
lawns and porches, 
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Colorful Vegetables 
N AKE your vegetables 

attractive in appear 
ance if they are to be welcomed on 
the family table. Green vegetables 
should be green, not yellow-brown 
white vegetables should be whit 
and red vegetable should be red, if 
they are to look palatable. 

According to the New York sta 
college of home economics, three 
natural pigments are involved in tha 
color of vegetables. The first and 
most familiar of these is chlorophy}!, 
which is the green coloring matter 
appearing in all plants and leaves, 
and in green vegetables such as peas, 
spinach, asparagus, green string 
beans and green cabbage. Chloro- 
phyll is slightly soluble in ordinary 
water, and consequently green vege. 
tables should be cooked in as little 
water as possible. This precaution 
is also desirable from the standpoint 
of food value, since the mineral mst- 
ter in the vegetables is dissolved and 
lost when the excess water is poured 
off. When chlorophyll is heated in 
the presence of acid, it turns brown 
or yellow-brown, but cooking in the 
presence of alkali intensifies the 
green color. This has led to the 
practice of adding a small pinch of 
soda ‘to the cooking water. This is 
not recommended, however, as a 
small excess of soda, or overcooking 
with soda present, may destroy a 
large part of the vitamins and maka 
the vegetables so soft as to be 
mushy. The same green color may 
be preserved by cooking the vege- 
tables uncovered and for as short a 
time as possible. There are traces 
of acid in all vegetables, but it is 
volatile and escapes with the steam 
if the cover is left off. Green vege- 
tables should never be steamed or 
cooked in a pressure cooker. 

Red vegetables, 
such as beets and 
red cabbage, contain 
pigments which are 
very soluble in wa- 
ter, and their reac- 
tion to acid andtalka 
li are just the oppo 
site of those of chlo 
rophyll; alkali turns 
them dark brown and 
acid intensifies the 
red color. Red vege 
tables should be 
cooked covered, and 
the addition of a tea 
spoon of vinegar to 
a pint of water will 


help preserve tlie 
color. Due to the solubility of the 
pigment, it is advisable to cook 


beets in their skins; peel them be 
fore serving. 


Yellow onions, turnips, celery and 


white cabbage contain a pigment 
which is colorless when cooked 12 
neutral water, but when heated 


the presence of alkali it turns 
low or brown. Overcooking has 
same effect on these vegetables 
The yellow color in carrots, squa 
and pumpkins is slightly soluble 
water, but is not affected by a 
alkali. Because it is so stabl 
needs no special attention in cook! 


t 


The other chief consideratio! 
the appearance of fresh vegeta)! 
is the texture. Most vegetable 


quire very short cooking. Ove! 

ing makes them not only unpalat 
but unattractive in appearanct 
cause their extreme tender! 
makes it difficult to prevent 
from falling into a shapeless and 
appetizing mass 


NUFFS and neckbands of coats 
C woolen jackets come in C0! 
with the skin and become soiled 
fore the rest of the garment is! 
to clean. Frequent sponging 
cloth or small brush dipped in so 
lukewarm water will remove the 
from the fabric and prevent the « 
and bands from becoming grimy 
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| Cookery Corner 











Baked Apple Custard 

Peel, core and slice thinly into a 
glass baking dish five tart, early ap- 
ples. Sprinkle with one-half cup of 
sugar and one-half teaspoon of cinna- 
mon. Cover and bake in a moderate 
oven until tender. Beat two eggs, 
add two tablespoons of flour, one- 
half teaspoon of salt, one-half cup of 
sugar and two cups of hot milk. Pour 
the mixture over the baked apples, 
return to the oven and bake until 
the custard sets. Cover with a layer 
of marshmallows, cut in halves, and 
allow to brown in the oven.—Mrs. F. 
S., Franklin County, Massachusetts. 


Cup Cakes 
Since I enjoy the recipes from the 

Cookery Corner, I wish to send you 
my favorite recipe: 

\% cup of fat 

1 cup of sugar 

2 eges 

1% cups of flour 

3 teaspoons of baking powder 

% teaspoon of salt 

% cup of milk 

1 teaspoon of vanilla 

Cream the shortening and add the 

sugar and the beaten eggs. Mix to- 
gether and sift the flour, baking pow- 
der and salt. Add the dry ingredi- 
ents alternately with the milk. Last- 
ly, add the vanilla and pour the mix- 
ture into oiled cup cake pans. Bake 
in a hot oven for fifteen to twenty 
minutes.—E. M., Houston County, 
Minnesota. 


Steak With Vegetables 


1 pound of roundsteak 

2 large potatoes 

4 carrots 

2 onions 

1 cup of tomatoes 

1 cup of celery 

1 cup of shredded cabbage (or 

turnips if liked) 

1 cup of bread crumbs 

2 tablespoons of butter 

2 tablespoons of flour 

Salt 

Pepper 

Dredge the steak with flour. Make 
a dressing from the bread crumbs, 
salt, pepper and butter and spread 
on steak. Roll, tie and sear in fat. 
Place in a covered baking dish and 
surround with diced vegetables. Add 
water to cover and bake about two 
hours.—Mrs. Charles Knox, Hardin 
County, Iowa. 











Our Style Service 





Wee housewives will adore this 
Simple play apron. Style No. 335 
Comes designed for sizes 2, 4 and 6 
years. Size 4 requires one and five- 
elghths yards of thirty-five inch ma- 
terial and two yards of braid 


Sen patterns may be ordered from || 
aces’ Farmer and lowa Home. || 

wea Pattern Department for 12 | 
- 5 in stamps. The New Summer || 
ved Book may aiso be had for || 
——___— — — =| 


AéP COFFEES 


BY MAIL 


A new service available 


to those who cannot visit 


A & P stores regularly 


Your choice of the famous A & P Coffee Trio—the 
most popular coffees in the world—will be delivered 
to you by mail at the low prices shown below. 

Fill in this order blank carefully; mail it with 
an Express or Postal Money Order to cover the 
MAIL ORDER PRICE, which is slightly higher 
than the store price—to allow for the cost of pack- 
ing and postage. Your order will be shipped by return 
mail the day it 1s received. 

Here are three blends of fresh coffee, different 
in flavor, to cover the entire range of coffee tastes, 
but each of unsurpassed quality. We believe you will 
find one of them the best coffee you ever tasted. 

Remember, ‘the coffee you like best is the best for 


you, no matter what it costs. 


PRICES IN THE STORE 


EIGHT O'CLOCK 11.20° 31. 59° 
RED CIRCLE = 1. &. 23° 3.69% 
BOKAR 11.27° 31s. 81° 


PRICES BY MAIL 
116.29° 3. 71° 


1 1b. 32° 31.81° 
110. 36° 31. 94° 


“| THE COFFEE TO SUIT YOUR TASTE 


“ COPTEE SERVICE 


EXCLUSIVELY IN A & FOOD STORES 


The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Please send me:— 


NAME OF COFFEE NUMBER OF POUNDS 














ADDRESS 











FINE for Drip 


COARSE foe Pot CJ 



























MILD AND MELLOW 




































gsreceauy 
sacecree 









































BOKAR] 


COFFEE 
SUPREME 



































CHECK HOW YOU WANT YOUR COFFEE GROUND 


C] MEDIUM for Percolator C] 


UNGROUND in the Bean C] 
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MODERNIZE 


your old style 
FRUIT JARS 


with 









MASON CAPS 


(“SELF SEALING” Brands. . . Trade Mark Registered... PATENTED) 


FIT ANY STANDARD MASON JAR 
You can use Kerr Mason Caps on any Mason Jar—and have 
the convenience, safety and economy of the original 2-piece, 
self-sealing, gold-lacquered Screw Band and Lid containing the 
natural gray sealing composition. After the first year you buy 
only the inexpensive lids, as the screw bands last for years. 


KNOW POSITIVELY YOUR JARS ARE SEALED 
BEFORE YOU STORE THEM AWAY 








Kerr Caps are instantly 
tested for a perfect seal. 
When jars are cool, tap 
the lid with a spoon. If 
perfectly sealed it gives 
a clear, ringing note. No 


guessing — you KNOW. 


Eliminate Waste, Work 
and Worry 


Use your favorite canning method. 
Extensive research by Home Dem- 
onstration Agents, by our own Re- 
search Institute and other agen- 
cies, and the actual experience of 
millions of women, have proved 


TIME 





O} 





TRIED AND TESTED 
THE NATION FOR MORE THAN 30 YEARS 








Six Hundred Days on the 
Seven Seas 


“The Traveler’ has spent 600 days and 


nights on the sea and his journeys have 
taken him into fifty countries. His books 
are, ‘Bird's-eye Views of Far Lands’”’ in five 
volumes (each $1.50), “‘Bible Lands As They 
Are Today” ($1.50), “A Journey Through 
the Bible’ ($1.50), “Rambling Through 
Europe’ ($1.25), “The Wonders of South 
America” ($1.25) and ‘““‘The New South and 


Old Mexico” ($1.25). All ten of these books 
will be sent to you postpaid for $9.00. 
Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead 
Book Dept. 


Des Moines, Iowa 











| HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


CAN IN TIN 





Burpee Can Sealer and Cans 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


that it is easier to can 
safely with Kerr Jars and 
Caps by any of the ac- 
cepted canning methods. 
Send 10c for The 
Kerr Home Can- 
ing Book 





Contains over 300 tested recipes 
for fruits, vegetables, meats, poul- 
try, fish, game, etc., directions for 
all latest canning methods, time 
tables—all you want to know about | 
canning. 


Address Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., 
442 Main St., Sand Springs, Okla, 


IN THE KITCHENS 















Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 

: heap. Lasts all sea- 
Fad) Vag oa? 

hié ‘ = WA aay son. Made of metal, 

VP pews ew Wy can’t spill or tip over; 

Aes Ones ag will not soil or injure 









“ 





a Wi ¢ anything. Guaranteed. 
i WO" TRS 
f ats ppm = Insist upon DAISY FLY 





KILLER from your dealer. 





CANNERS SUPPLY CO., MASON CITY, IA. 


IT’S SAFE AND EASY 


For New Low Prices on 


WRITE TO 








Wherever you go, you find 












WHEREVER YOU GO,.YOU FIND 





| 








this absolutely pure barley malt 


There's never an argue 
ment about the quality 
of Blue Ribbon Malt. The 
grain used in its making 
is pure barley and abso- 
lutely nothing else. And 
what barley!—the finest 
that nature can produce. 
Blue Ribbon Malt is ale 
ways pecked full 3 Ibs, 


BLUE RIBBON MALT 


AMERICA'S BIGGEST SELLER 





WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





and Education 
Moses 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 3, 1932. Exodus, 2:1-10; 
Acts, 7:20-22.) 

HEN the time came to bring 

the children of Israel from un- 
der the ancient but corrupt civiliza- 
tion of Egypt to the land which was 
theirs by inheritance thru Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, Moses stood fully 
equipped and ready for the work, and 
the people were ready to follow him. 

Of all the great men who have 
marched across the stage of human 
achievements, Moses was in many re- 
spects pre-eminent. Thru him has 
been given to the human race that 
code of morals which 
to this day measures 
human attainment. 
There is no eleventh 
commandment, nor 
room for any, for the 
terse and pithy sen- 
tence of a greater 
than Moses, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and with 
all thy strength, and 
thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” is the conden- 


Childhood 
of 





mother for the forsaken babe. Shy 
goes and gets his own mother. Miri- 
am must have been no ordinary child 
to win the favor of royalty. Evident- 
ly there was the best of blood in 
that family. 

We can see in all this the Divin: 
plan in the life of Moses. It was 
necessary that the deliverer of the 
Hebrews must himself be a Hebrew 
Every race must of necessity furnish 
its own deliverer. People will not 
follow a man of alien blood. 

The adoption of Moses into the 
royal family gave him the best edu- 
cation that Egypt could furnish, and 
at that time the University at He! 
opolis gave an opportunity for the 
highest education on the planet. His 
position in the royal family gave him 
more than all that, 
the education which 
comes from agssociat- 
ing with the ablest 
men the age or the 
world at that time 
could furnish. With- 
out this association, 
no education is com- 
plete. It is no won- 
der that Moses 
learned all the wis- 
dom of the Egyp- 
tians, outranked all 
men of his time, and 
yet never for a 
ment forgot he was 


mo- 





sation in few words a Hebrew and be 
of all that Moses longed toan enslaved 
taught. race, which was suf- 
Moses was not fering nameless hor- 
merely a teacher of “Uncle Henry” Wallace rors from the very 
morals, but of law. class to which he 
All that is good in oe w- was indebted for his 
the legal codes of education. 
Christendom is but the restatement “By faith, Moses, when he was 
and application of the principles and grown up, refused to be called the 


precepts first enunciated in written 
form by Moses for the government 
of a race of semi-barbarians. It is 
not conceivable that this could have 
been unless Moses had been taught 
of God. 

The lesson tells us of the childhood 
of this Moses. It was a time of bitter 
and cruel oppression; so cruel that 
the birth of a man child in a Hebrew 
home—an event so greatly desired in 
those days—was a time of the great- 
est distress; for the cruel edict had 
gone forth from the throne that ev- 
ery boy baby should be killed on the 
spot. The Hebrew mothers had to 
hide their baby boys from the police 
officers as the wild cow hides her 
calf from the wolf. The mother of 
Moses, evidently a priest’s daughter 
and a priest’s wife, managed to hide 
the little fellow for three months. 
What months of fearful anxiety must 
these have been! 

Then, in her despair, she plaits a 
basket of the reeds or bulrushes that 
grew along the sacred river Nile. We 


can imagine that her tears often 
moistened this strange cradle, and 


her prayer arose with every plait to 
the God of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob. She carefully daubed it with- 
out and within with pitch, for her 
darling baby must not drown. 

We can scarcely believe that she 
Was unacquainted with the favorite 
walk of Pharaoh’s daughter, or that 
there were not strong hopes in her 
heart that this perhaps childless 
woman would be touched by the cry 
of a pretty baby; for we are told that 
Moses was “a‘goodly child.” And the 
princess, as she sauntered with her 
maidens beside the sacred river, an 
object of worship because the source 
of all the fertility of the land, saw 
this strange cradle-boat, and she sent 
a maid to fetch it. 

And as she opened it, the baby 
cried, of course. He was hungry, and 
no doubt very hungry. Her pity was 
stirred and she said: “This is one of 
the Hebrew’s children.” Little Miri- 
am was on the watch over her baby 
brother, and at once offered to get 
one of the Hebrew women as a foster 





son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing 
rather to share ill treatment with the 
people of God than to enjoy the plea- 
sures of sin for a season; accounting 
the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt; for he 
looked unto the recompense of re- 
ward.” Great as Moses was, this was 
the most significant act of his whole 
life, for it determined all his future. 

It is not easy for us to realize the 
self-sacrifice on the part of Moses to 
make this choice. Of royal blood by 
adoption, a distinguished scholar, the 
associate of learned men and those 
high in power and rank, it required 
more than an ordinary man and more 
than ordinary faith in the God of an 
oppressed people to forsake all that 
seemed desirable from a_ workdly 
view and fight the battles of an en- 
slaved people. 

The time came when the decision 
must be made. Moses began when 
nearly forty years of age to investi- 
gate the conditions of his people. 
He becomes an eye-witness of the 
cruelty and heartless brutality of the 
task-masters who beat the slaves, as 
We may see on the monuments, with 
a strip of flexible wood, inflicting 
fearful tortures. His blood boils at 
the cruelty and perhaps injustice 12 
one particular case. He prudently 
says nothing at the moment, but on 
meeting this particular task-master, 
and after “looking this way and that 
and seeing no man,” he took the law 
into his own hands and killed him. 
That he knew this was an unlawiul 
act is evident from the fact that he 
hid the body in the sand and con- 
tinued his investigations. 

The next day, he found two of his 
brother Hebrews fighting. He inves- 
tigated the case, and said to the man 
whom he judged to be in the wrone, 
“Wherefore smitest thou thy tel 
low?” The answer was what might 
have been expected: Who are you 
that sets himself up as judge amons 
the Hebrews? Laboring men never 
take kindly to the suggestions of the 
aristocratic (and to them Moses 
seemed such) concerning their per 
sonal affairs. In effect, the irate He 
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braw replied: “What business is it of 
yours? Do you mean to set yourself 
up as judge and executioner?” 

And then Moses discovered that 
the matter had become public. There 
vere - two ways open to him. He 
had interfered with an official in 
‘he discharge of his duty, and in do- 

ig so ke had incited the Hebrews 

to rebellion, in which case his crime 
‘ptian standpoint would 
treason. It was, as we 
either to absolutely 
1is brethren or flee to a 

yuntry. It is extremely 
if any foreign country would 

1 to receive him, and hence 
he only thing was for him to flee 

ross the Red sea and hide among 
the Midianite tribes of the desert. 








to him” 





The Call of Moses 
Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 10, 1932. Exodus, 2:11 to 
4:20. Text, Exodus, 3:10—; 5; 4: 


10-12.) 


im 


We God would prepare a real- 
ly great man for his life work, 
He gives him a wide range of educa- 
tion and experience. For the first 
forty years of his life, Moses had ey- 
opportunity of acquainting him- 
self with all that the highest civiliza- 
tion of the age could teach, all that 
professors of the university at 
Heliopolis could teach, all that the 
wise men, the politicians, statesmen 
or philosophers could teach, and all 





that ¢ literature could teach. 
Everythi Was open to the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter; every one would 


and anxious to instruct him. 
second forty years of 
had the best of opportuni- 
yr tha study of a widely differ- 
ent system of thought, that of the 








desert 3 Wise men, its simple 
and y ‘e profound philosophy; 
for | ow the son-in-law of the 
priest idian, a worshiper of the 

Moses is now ripe and ready for 


lis life work. His shepherd’s tent 
was pitched at the foot of Sinai or 
Horeb, with his servants and flocks 
1round him. In broad daylight he 
sees one of the shrubs, a species of 
thorn, ablaze, but remaining uncon- 
sumed. He proceeds to investigate 
the new and strange phenomenon. 
Then his attention is arrested by a 
voice: “Draw not nigh hither; put 
off thy shoes from off thy feet, for 
the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground.” This was followed by 
further revelations: “I am the God 
of thy father, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob.” This flame which seems to 
burn, but does not consume, was the 
symbol, the manifestation of His 
presence. 

It was not the first time that Jeho- 
vah had revealed His presence by 
this symbol. When He entered into 
covenant with Abraham, and _ re- 
Vealed to him the fact that his seed 
thru [saac, who was yet unborn, 
Should inherit the land after a so- 
journ as bondsmen in a strange land, 

‘ning torch passed between the 
parted portions of the sacritice which 
Was the outward symbol of the cove- 
nant. (Genesis, 15:17.) 

Perhaps it is not too much to as- 





sume 1¢ Moses, a member of the 
tribe whic afterwards became the 


lestiy tribe, was aware of this fact: 
ut whether or not, from this time 
cown to John in Patmos, this was 


t Shekinah, or the recognized sym- 
1 of the Divine presence and ap- 
val. Those who saw the symbol 

Were so deeply overwhelmed with a 


nse of the Divine presence that 

This, then, is 
irst point in the lesson, the reve- 
mm of God to Moses. 

The second point is the announce- 
ht to him of his commission as the 


7 . 1 : - 
dared not look. 





x his people. This is pre- 
ie statement that it was a 
-arnest prayer in the land of 
Goshen. Men are apt to forget God in 
ir prosperity. “When trouble first 
mes upon them, they trust in them- 
Selves or their friends; when all else 
fails, they turn to their God. So it 
Was in Moses’ day; so it is now. 
When they see clearly thru long suf- 


fering that they must depend on Him 
alone, He hears them. When the 
straw is refused and the tale of bricks 
is doubled, then cometh Moses. 
With the statement that a people 
were praying for deliverance is cou- 
pled that other statement, that Jeho- 
vah heard their prayer and had cho- 
sen him, whom He had bee: ir 
these eighty vears, to be their leader 
Jehovah always hears the sincere 
prayers of His people. He always 





chooses, however, His own time and 
way of deliverance. This oppression 
had been going on for over eighty 
years. Many pious souls among them 
could not understand why deliver- 
ance was so long delayed, and others 
no doubt said—and the saying has 
been repeated in every age since: 
“There is no God, or He would not 
permit such things to be done upon 
the earth.” They may not all have 
recognized Him as their God, but 
thruout this passage He recognizes 
them as His people. “I have surely 
seen the affliction of my people,” 
He says, and, “I will send thee unto 
Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring 
forth my people, the children of I[s- 
rael, out of Egypt.” Whether they 
recognized Him or not, He had en- 
tered into covenant with them thru 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob: “And God 
heard their groaning, and God fre- 
membered his covenant with Abra- 
ham, with Isaac and with Jacob. And 
God saw the children of Israel, and 
God took knowledge of them.” (Exo- 
dus, 2: 24-25.) 

The third point in the lesson is 
the strange unwillingness of Moses 
to fulfill his mission. It is evidentiy 
not cowardice, but meekness and 
genuine I prevents 





humility, which 
him from undertaking this great 
work. It is not surprising that Mose 

who, during these forty years, had 
become a silent man thru his country 
life, and a diffident man as well, 
should hesitate about undertaking 
this work; for he knew Egypt, its 
pride, its insolence, its ignorance of 
the true God, its self-conceit and its 
great military resources; but we may 
well be surprised at the excuses 
which he offers: 





Moses Offers Excuses 


First, in the eleventh verse, he 
gives the natural excuse: “Who am 
I, that I should go unto Pharaoh, 
and that I should bring forth the chil- 
dren of Israel out of Egypt?” This 
is met by the assurance of the pres- 
ence of Jehovah with him, and that 
the undertaking should be so com- 
pletely successful that they should 
worship God on this mountain, which 
they afterward did. The second 
excuse is found in the thirteenth 
verse, namely, that the children of 
Israel had so far lapsed into idolatry 
that they had forgotten the name of 
their covenant God. This is met by 
the revelation of the covenant name, 
Jehovah, which may be translated, 
“tT Am That I Am,” and that this 
covenant name would be revealed to 
them in its fullness and completeness 
as the Power that should secure their 
deliverance. 

His third excuse is that the people 
would not believe Jehovah had sent 
him. This is met by the bestowal of 
miraculous power. Fourth, he said 
that he was “slow of speech and 
of a slow tongue.” This is met b3 
the assurance that the Lord would bs 
with him and teach him what to say. 
The last excuse is no excuse at all, 
but practically a declining of the mis- 
sion: “Oh, Lord, send, I pray thee, 
by the hand of him whom thou wilt 
send.” We do not wonder that the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against 
him, and that he was relegated to a 
lower position—Aaron, who has not 
heretofore been mentioned, being put 
first in the negotiations for deliver- 
ance, as Joshua was put. before 
Moses in the wilderness because of 
his sin in smiting the rock. 

Moses made two great mistakes— 
the first in undertaking to deliver Is- 
rael in his own strength forty years 
before, and the second in hesitating 
to undertake the deliverance when 
divinely commanded to do so. The 
first was the sin of presumption, and 
the second the sin of unbelief. 
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— 
MOTHER, 


GIVE ME A 
DISH AS BIG 
AS DADDY'S! 





\ 








CEREAL THAT LOOKS HANDSOME 


and tastes coven Hhandsoner 





HERE’S a wonderful new break- 
fast food that you’re going to 
like a lot—and often! It’s called 
Grape-Nuts Flakes, and if you 
haven't tried it you’ve missed a 
very, very pleasant experience! 


Grape-Nuts Flakes is a cereal 
nobody has to learn to like. Its 
crinkly flakes are crisp and 
golden and dimpled—a tempting 
form for the grandest of choice 
breakfast flavors—the glorious 
flavor of Grape-Nuts! 


Grape-Nuts Flakes is wonder- 


fully nourishing and easy to 


digest. It gives youvaluable nour- 
ishment — nourishment that 
provides many of the essential 
food elements. Get a box to- 
day! Grape-Nuts Flakes and 
Grape-Nuts are both products of 
General Foods, 





Serve both Grape-Nuts and 
Grape-Nuts Flakes 


Enjoy the Grape-Nuts flavor in this 
new FLAKES form. And keep on 
enjoying it in the familiar nut-like 
kernels of GRAPE-NUTS itself— 
the crisp kernels sv bemeticial to | 
teoth and gums. 
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Poultry and Baby Chicks 














et Value at .. 






LOWER PRICES 8 


on Sieb’s Oversize Chiths 


These chicks all from Purebred Hogan Tested Flocks of the World’s 
cultured and bred to grow 
This is the lowest price we have ever 
BEST. 
Indiana, Wisconsin, 





Finest Bloodlines. They are 
Guicker, and lay 200 eggs or more 
made. We have only one grade—THE 
at once. These prices good only in Illinois, 


$ 


per hen. 





. Leghorns 


A 0. aanon 
1 O O Anconas 


Heavy Mixed for Broilers per 100-$4.50 
$3.50. Orders Jess than 100 add 25c¢ extra, 


OO w. sev S 





; Heavy and Light Mixed, $4.00; 
Prepaid 100% live delivery guaranteed. 


larger, mature 


Don’t miss this opportunity—order 
Iowa, and Ohio. 


Barred Rocks 
White Rocks 


0 


PER« ~ Wrens 
10 


. & Wh. Orps. 
on. & Wh. Mins. 


Light Mixed, 











SIEB'S HATCHERY 


Box 160 Lincoln. Illinois 

















ap 


Don't tie up your money 
in advance. Buy Capper 
Chicks on our easy C.O.D. 
Plan. We pay all ship- 
ping charges. Simply send us your 
order. Pay the postman on delivery for 
these big, husky chicks—real money- 
makers from closely culled flocks. Fine 
layers. 250 egg strains. Healthy and 
true to breed type. Immediate ship- 
ments everywhere. Choose your breed 
and order at once. 





T ships COD 


Save Money on Chicks 


White, Brown, Buff Leg- 100 500 

horns, Anconas, Heavy 

MOGOTEOE icccisseesecsesan $4.95 $24.75 
S. C. R. I. Reds, Barred and 

Whrith MeGEs oon fos cece 5.95 29.75 
Buff Orpingtons, White 

Wyandottes, Black, Buff 

and White Minorcas...... 6.50 32.00 
Rae BENNOE,. sviaadccoeeaes 3.95 19.75 


Hatches Each Monday and Thursday until Sept. 1st. 


CAPPER HATCHERY 


ELGIN Route 1 IOWA 











PURE BRED BABY CHICKS! 


Immediate delivery. Prepaid. 1009 arrival guaranteed. 100 500 1,000 

White Leghorns, Heavy Mixed......ccccecccccscccecs $4.00 $20.00 $40.00 
White, Barred, Rock, a a ra - $4.50 $22.00 $414.00 
White Wyandottes, Buff, White Orpingtons. o.<0cress $4.50 $22.00 $44.00 
OE eS a ee et ee ee ene $3.50 $17.50 $35.00 


Ve hatch until August Ist. 


HAWKEYE CHICKERIES, Inc., Box 557, Davenport,] Iowa 


Literature free. 














CHICKS 





Big husky, fluffy Chicks, 
that will make real mney, 
within reach of all. (Mail 
order only.) Sent prepaid. 
Order now, 


White $ 70 All 
Heavy 


—- n 
per Breeds 


4" 100 Leghorns 100 


Light assorted, $3.90. Hvy. assorted, $4.20 
100% alive arrival. 


HILLVIEW CHICKERIES 


Box 121 Bellevue, Iowa 


Prompt service. 





Pure- Ss 
trea CHICK 
Alu ular breeds, 
Blood- teated ‘and rigidly tulled. i 
Shipped promptly froin 3 bra mabe 
-80 per 100 hv. breeds. 


BOOTE’S 





pestoiimesnbed Minn. 


IOWA ACCREDITED CHICKS 


White and Buff Legs. and Heavy Assorted. .$ é. +4 
White. Barred gnd Buff Rocks... cee 

White and Buff Orpingtons,. W. Wyans.. . ¢: +4 
Australorp 710.00 


tOWA couNTY. HATCHERY, Williamsburg, to towa 








Purchasers of baby chicks will 
find represented in our columns 
the leading reliable hatcheries 
and poultry farms of Iowa and 


adjoining territory. They have 
well defined business policies. 
Among them buyers will be able 
to find a large variety from 
which to make their selection. 
We carefully investigate all ad- 
vertisers and assure our quarter 
of a million readers that each 
advertiser will fulfill the promise 
of their advertising. Let our 


columns form a guide for you 
when making 
chicks. 


purchases of baby 














| read about. 
wonderful improvement since the day 





| STOUFFER’S STURDY CHICKS 


alive, a bartpeld. State accredited. 100 500 


Wh., Br., Buff Leghorns, Anconas.$3.95 $19.75 
Wh., Br., Buff R'ks, Reds, B’ff Mins. 4.95 24.75 
Wh. Wyandottes. Buff and Wh. Orps. 4.96 24.75 

Buff, Wh. Min. $6 45: Lights, $3.45; Heavies 
$4.45; Seconds, 2 OF >; 50 lots, le per chick more 
Special Matmmgs, 1c per "eo higher. $1 per 100 
books order, balance C, mmediate delivery. 
Sadie Stouffer Hatchery. Dept. “4 Waddams Grove. Ill. 











CHICKS 
Rox. 5c, ete. Send 








| to the Walker Remedy Company, 
| 15, Waterloo, Iowa; 





quick for bargain sheet and 36 page catalog. 
Stromberg Poultry Farm, Dept. 7, Fort Doc ge, lowa 


stromserc | AS LOW AS c 
Leghorns, Anconas, 
heavy assorted, 4% ¢; 

















Alarming Losses 
From Worms In Poultry 
Editor Poultry Department: “I hear 
many reports of losses from worms 
among poultry. Presence of worms in 


older birds is usually indicated by loss 
of weight, pale combs, rough feathers, 











leg weakness, and unthrifty condition 


generally. 

Our Bronze turkeys did not have as 
good an appearance as we thought 
they should and were not holding up 
in weight. As a last resort we sent to 
the Walker Remedy Company, Dept. 
15, Waterloo, Iowa, for a $1.50 pack- 
age of Walko Worm Treatment. It 
was astounding the amount of worms 
expelled from the use of this treat- 
ment. I think there was a species 
of every kind of worm that we ever 
Our turkeys have made a 


of the worming and we have never had 
a flock with more vim and vitality. 

“We have also found Walko Worm 
Treatment just as effective with our 
Buff Rock chickens and other poultry.” 
—L. G. Clipp, Golden Plume Poultry 
Farm, Campbellsburg, Ind. 


(Should any of our readers be inter- | 
ested in the above Worm Treatment, | 


by writing direct 
Dept. 
or inquire of their 
‘local poultry supply de valer.) 


they will save time 














Summer shelter on a Washington county, 


Iowa, farm. 


THe PouLtry 


Watch for Mites 


While mites manage to live thru 
Iowa winters in almost any make- 
shift house, they are primarily a hot- 
weather trouble. 

As a boy at home, for several years 
a regular Saturday job was cleaning 
the hen-house. During the summer 
months, a regular part of the clean- 
ing job each Saturday was to go over 
the roosts with a one or two-gallon 
can of kerosene. Usually, what was 
left went on or around the nests. It 
doubtless killed a lot of mites, but 
they were always back on the nests 
the next Saturday. Of course, the 
trouble was that the mite nests and 
hiding places largely escaped treat- 
ment, and, anyhow, the gallon or two 
of kerosene used evaporated rapidly. 

Now, if we thoroly clean the hen- 
house in March or April or May, and 
treat it with a commercially pre- 
pared coal tar mite killer, which we 
buy at a lumber yard or drug store, 
we wonder what was wrong with us 
if we find any mites at any time dur- 
ing warm weather. This treatment 
not only saves us a lot of time and 
trouble, but it saves the hens and the 
growing chicks from one of the worst 
hot weather troubles. 

Users of nicotine sulphate, who 
adequately use this product around 
the roosts and dripping boards, re- 
port it as thoroly effective in protect- 
ing hens from mites while at roost, 
altho its use around nests must be 
with extreme care, as eggs take up 
the flavor. 

“Gas drippings’ and waste crank- 
case Oil are also effective in control- 
ling mites, altho we have yet to find 
a substitute for the commercially 
prepared coal tar mite eradicator 
that will rid a house of mites for a 
whole season.—Jay Whitson. 


Shelter S 


shelters, 





Summer 


“We move our summer 
feeders and waterers every two or 
three weeks during the summer 
months. It prevents killing out the 
erass On the range as well as reduces 
risk of parasites and diseases,” said 
D. C. Kennard of the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station as we looked over the 
poultry farm last summer. 

This practice plus real care in 
avoiding the introduction of disease 
and parasites has made it possible 
for Kennard and his workers to use 
the same range for growing stock 
for several years. 

As I see it, this is one of the great- 
est advantages of summer shelters 
made of netting or hardware cloth 
sides and with a light weight roof. 
The shelters that Mr. Kennard was 
discussing were 10 by 12 feet high, 
if memory serves me rightly, and 
with side walls two and one-half 
feet high. They would provide com- 
fortable roosting quarters for 100 to 
125 pullets until they reached ma- 
turity. Two men could lift and move 
these shelters readily. If moved fre- 


quently it was not necessary to move 
the shelters more than two or three 
rods each time. 

These short 
growing 


moves allowed the 


chicks to find their way 


back to their shelter and feed with- 
out confusion after each change. 
There are so few crevices in one of 
these shelters that mites are practi- 
cally if not entirely eliminated. This 
also gives the shelters a decided ad- 
vantage over the ordinary brooder 
house. 

Comfort at night for the growing 
stock in cool, uncrowded and clean 
conditions is another advantage next 
to ease in movement that counts 
strongly for the use of summer shel- 
ters. 

Recently I talked to a Marion 
county poultryman. He said that 
he had quit moving his brooder 
houses now. He had built screened 
runways in front of them and keeps 
the chickens confined till they no 
longer need heat. He then moves 
them to clean legume and blue grass 
range and puts them in summer shel- 
ters that are covered with heavy 
paper of some sort. This paper is 
placed over the netting and removed 
when real hot weather arrives. He 
told me that the material and labor 
for a 10 by 12 house only cost about 
$5 or $10. 

In 1930, I visited farms using light 
summer shelters in states from 
Nebraska to New Hampshire, and 
did not find a user who was not en- 
thusiastic about them. Use of them 
means fewer runts and more vigor 
ous chicks that gain faster and reach 
maturity more uniformly. In addi- 
tion, they make possible the raising 
of pullets free from disease and 
parasites, with less trouble and la- 
bor. Summer shelters are desirable 
additions to corn belt poultry rais- 
ing equipment.—Jay Whitson. 


Range Paralysis 

Towa and the surrounding states 
have thus far suffered less from 
range paralysis, a comparatively new 
poultry trouble, than the Atlantic 
Coast states. However, it is with us, 
and flock owners can well do all they 
can to avoid it. 

In general the symptoms are as 
follows: The disease attacks young 
stock, from four to eight months of 
age most commonly. <A _ drooping 
wing or a slight lameness is the first 
symptom. This is followed by th 
chick ‘going down,”’ due to paralysis 
of one or both legs. Chicks frequent 
ly appear perfectly healthy otherwis: 
and if properly fed and watered ma 
live for weeks or months. Rarely d0 
they recover, however. It may affect 
a few or the bulk of the young flock 

This disease does not appear to b« 
directly transmitted from bird to 
bird as roup or cholera or typhoid is 
The disease has been most commonly 
found in cennection with inflamm: 
tion of the intestines, due to chron! 
coccidiosis or tape-worms. 

While scientific proof of the co! 
nection between range paralysis and 
cne or both of these parasites is lack 
ing, the bulk of the investigators b¢ 
lieve the presence of these parasit' 
at least makes it easier for a fowl] t 
get range paralysis. Hence we ha\ 
an additional reason for trying t% 
raise our chickens free of coccidiosis 
and worms, 
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Took Down Car Number 
If there hadn’t been a rain in 


Madison county, Iowa, late in April, 
Frank Mahan probably would never 
have caught a chicken thief. The 
rain made mud, and that slowed up 
an automobile, and as a result Mahan 
is richer to the extent of a Wallaces’ 
FE and lowa Homestead reward. 


rarmel 

The Mahans live near Winterset, 
f nain highway one mile. They 
and 


n 


were going to town one evening, 


the hill on the road from their place 
to the highway was just a bit mud- 
( és Vv plowing on 
slowly i as they topped 
the hill they had to slow 
U for ¢ ther auto com- 

Supt rer side 

Several hard-looking fel- 
] 3 were in the other car, 

because few autos 

travel that road, the Ma- 
i V l 1 what these 
men were up t Mr. Ma- 
han decided to take the 
license number—it might the 
c > in handy, he thought. 

Next morning, when Mrs. Mahan 
went to feed the chickens, there were 
suspicious tracks in the barnyard. 
There were tire marks right up to 
the hen house. A count of the poul- 
try told the story. Chicken thieves 
had been there! 


It didn’t take long to telephone 
Sheriff Sawyer, at Winterset. He was 
given the license number, but didn’t 
think much of it as a clue. He didn’t 
come out, and so the Mahans tele- 
phoned again a couple of days later. 

Then Mahan decided to do a little 
sleuthing himself. He went to Des 
traced the owner of the 
By this time, the sheriff 





Tri 1 
MOLES 





auconie 


became interested and came back to 
Des Moines with the Mahans and 
some neighbors, who had _ heard 


chickens squawking the night of the 
thef These farmers were sure the 
I in the suspected automobile had 
stolen the fowls. 
‘hey looked up the owner of the 
automobile, and Sheriff Sawyer ar- 
rested Eben Gregory, Harold Perry 
and John Salzman and took them to 
Winterset. Gregory confessed steal- 
ing chickens, but Salzman, who has 
been in prison before on a chicken 
stealing charge, refused to talk. 
The prisoners were placed in the 
Winterset jail. A few days afterward, 
Salzman effected a jail break, along 
with several other prisoners, and left. 
He came back to Des Moines, but 
was again captured and was returned 
to Winterset and sent to Fort Madi- 
son for another five-year term. 
Since it was Mahan’s good work 
in insisting the sheriff follow up the 
thieves, he was paid a Service Bu- 
Teau reward for his services. 
Salzman is an old offender. The 
Service Bureau paid a reward on his 
several years ago, for 
kens in Jasper county. 
of that term, was 


conviction 


part 


He served a 


released by the parole board, and be- 
Bi his old occupation of stealing 
chickens again 


Don’t Be a Sucker 


School is out, and it won’t be very 


long before a lot of calls will be 
ade on graduates by fellows who 
ire selling correspondence school 
courses. Some of these will repre- 


Sent reputable schools, but, judging 
I vious years, many of them 





V stionable. 
fhe old gag is to call on young 
People and tell them they were se- 


‘ected by the superintendent or prin- 
cipal of the school as being extra 
Smart. If the parents will sign right 
away with the graduate, the course 
can be secured for a few dollars less 
than usual, 

Of course, all parents want to help 





Mahan tripped 
thieve Ss. 








their children get a better education 
Perhaps a college course is out of 
the question at present, but they are 
willing to make some sacrifice to 
help the young folks. So it’s only nat- 
ural when a high-pressure, fast-talk- 
ing agent paints a beautiful picture 
for them, that they advance a few 
dollars and sign up notes, hoping 
they can pay the bill later on. 
Unfortunately, very few 
authorities hand out lists of 
smart” students. Neither do 
endorse in a reckless manner corre- 
spondence school agents. But 
find this 


school 
“extra 
they 


folks never out 
until after they have signed 
a bunch of notes. If any 
agent tells you that he has 
a recommendation, why 
not use a little time to in- 
vestigate? Likewise, why 
not investigate the school 


the agent is representing, 
before vou sign? You might 
some money. 

Last year, we discovered 
an irresponsible crew that 
was selling a course in 
aviation and other airplane work, 
when they didn’t have any staff to 
back up the course of instruction. A 
lot of folks were hooked on that deal 
and lost good money as a result. 

Some agents will even promise jobs 
for the applicants if they will take 
the course and pay for it. Any one 
knows that’s a promise which is im- 
possible to fulfill these days. 

Just one tip to you graduates and 
parents of graduates—Investigate 
before you invest! 


save 


Home Treatment 
Dangerous 


A member writes us that an agent 
called on him recently and offered to 
sell a cure for goiter. Our member's 
wife has a bad and he won- 
dered if the cure is any good. 

It’s dangerous to attempt to exper- 
iment with home cures for goiter, 
so leading medical men tell us. If 
there is an ailment like this in your 
family, better take a chance with a 
licensed doctor. Generally the treat- 
ment these peddlers sell costs more 
than a doctor would charge. Always 
think twice before patronizing trav- 
eling medicine dispensers. 


case 


Borrowed Shovel Digs Up 
Trouble 


A. F. Foxworthy, of Page county, 
Iowa, was awakened about three 
o'clock one morning recently by a 
couple of men who wanted to borrow 
a shovel. They claimed they were 
stuck in the mud and wanted to dig 
out their car. 

Foxworthy lent the shovel, and, as 
he knew one of the men slightly, he 
wondered why they were on his road 
at that hour of the night. So he took 
his flashlight and went down 
the men were at work. He thought 


where 


he saw evidence of chickens in the 
coupe, which was bedded with blue 
grass. Noting the car number, he 


went home and phoned the sheriff. 
An hour later, the sheriff overtook 
the car on Highway No. 71, near Cla- 
rinda, and found a lot of poultry in 
it. He arrested the trio. They con- 
fessed to stealing the chickens, which 
they had taken from three Service 
Bureau members. 
The men—Glenn 
Anderson and Harry Moses 
brought before Judge Peters 
sentenced them to five years each in 
lowa prisons, and they are now serv- 
ing their sentences. As the poultry 
was taken from Service Bureau mem- 
bers, Mr. Foxworthy has been paid 
a Service Bureau reward for his aid 
in eapturing the thieves. 


Clark, William 
were 
who 
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Why Pay 


of Your Income 


to help some one else own a thresher? 






363-—15 





Out a Part 








Be independent if 
.-.. OWN your own 
McCormick-Deering 
All-Steel Thresher 


Ball-bearing Cylinder 
SNS ae. returns an 
4-Section Straw Rack 


Roller-bearing 
Stacker Fan 


Non-slip Pulleys 


contracts. 


two sizes: 





NSTEAD of paying out money to get your 
threshing done, do your own threshing with a 
McCormick-Deering All-Steel Thresher and 

enjoy the advantages of owning your own equip- 

ment. You can thresh your own crop first—with- 
out waiting—and save the money that now goes 
into hiring a rig. You can cut down losses and 
‘ waste on every operation and get in on the earlier 
2 markets when conditions call for speed. After 
threshing your own crop you can tah 

instead of paying out. Job threshing pays good 


bors know of the clean, fast performance of 
McCormick - Deering Threshers—the McCor- 
mick-Deering reputation will help you to get 


See the McCormick-Deering dealer near you 
about these fine, all-steel threshers now made in 
22x 38 and 28x46. Write for folders. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


i 606 So. Michigan Ave. 
= 


Branches at Cedar Falls, Council Bluffs, Davenport, Des Moines, Dubuque, Fort 
Dodge, Mason City, Sioux City, lowa, e Unite 

















é im money 


gives you extra income. Your neigh- 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 





and at 90 ether points in th States 








McCORMICK- DEERING 


22 x 38 


All-Steel 

































Threshers 


28 x 46 














BECKMAN 
TRUCK ana WAGON 
SCALES 


Made since 1883 






5-ton Pitless ..... 3 92.00 
Stem FM ons. 106.40 
1M-ton Truck ...... 159.50 
20-ton Truck ..... m 


Furnished with double or full capacity beam 
The most economical Wagon and Truck Scale 
See your dealer or write for circular 


Manufactured by 


BECKMAN BROTHERS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








Treat LAME HORSE 
while he WORKS 


Horse keeps working while being 
treated with old reliable Absorbine 
—never blisters nor removes hair. 
Brings quick aid in relieving mus- 
cular soreness, swellings, other ail- 
ments of strain or sprain. Antiseptic 
to aid healing of open sores, galls, 
cuts. Economical. Fittle goes far. 
Any druggist. Large bottle, $2.50. 
W. F. Young, Inc., 289 Lyman St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


use ABSORBINE 























you stack it right. Save time and labor by 
fy using a Finnigan Stacker Hood. Write for 
facts. Finnigan Mig. Co., Anamosa, lowa 


























Contain 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE C.T. 
| KILL LARGE ROUNDWORMS, 
| HOOKWORMS, STOMACH WORMS 


IN HOGS and other LIVESTOOK 
— STOMACH WORMS IN SHEEP 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Send for Illustrated Worm Bul- 
letins No. 650 and No. 661 
Practical — ScientificmHelpful 


Address Desh N-41-8 






















Animal Industry Dept. of 


| PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Protect Your Flock With 
W-F Registered Marker 


Puts your individual number on each 
bird and gives positive proof of own- 








ership Easy to use Poster an- 
nouncing “Marked Poultry on this 
Farm” with each outfit. Thieves 
avoid marked poultry because harder 
to sell and more likely to cause 
arrest 


250 birds, $2.50. 
Order today from 


Price with ink for 
Take 


no chances 


Service Bureau Department 





Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead 
lown 






Des Moines, 





} (Reward offer of Service Bureau is 
| $25.00 on unmarked, but $50.00 when 
marked poultry is stolen) 





















Rates and Information 


Our classified advertising rate is 15c 
a word, cash with order. The minimum 
charge is $2.10 for 14 or less words. 
Count each whole number, initial and 
sign as a word. Count your name and 
address as part of the ad. Thus, OF. L. 
Wires” is counted as three words. 
“996 West 21st St.’’ is counted as four 
words, and ‘Des Moines, lowa,’’ is 
counted as two. “$1” and ‘$5 433, 000"" 
are each counted as one word. 

“Cc. O. D.” counts as three words, 
“R, F. D. 4” counts as four words, 
“R. 4” as two. Ads must reach us by 
Wednesday noon, ten days before issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 
If you have not advertised with us 
recently be sure to give two references. 
This is for your own protection. One 
should be your banker and the other 
some responsible business man. To 
avoid delay, send letters of recom- 
mendation with your order. Write or 
print your ad plainly. 

For your convenience in figuring, 
the following table gives the cost 
of most desirable advertisements 
_ tor _ various insertions: 


“No. W Words om 





“Number of Insertions _ 

et oF wa 

$4.20 | $6.30 | $8.40 
k 9.45 | 12.60 


ty 


| 

| 12.60 | 16.80 
| 15.75 | 21.00 
| 


7) ie ODS 
ote 


18.90 | 25.20 
22.05 | 29.40 
| 16. 80 | 25.20 | 33.60 


For each aadditic nal seven words, add 
$1.05 per insertion. 
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COMMISSION HOUSES 


» YOUR BROILERS AND OTHER POUL- 

try will bring more money when shipped 
to a house with constant demand from 
biggest buyers. We invariably get top 
prices for grade. Your check mailed day 
shipment arrives. Ask for free book con- 
‘taining valuable market information. 
eKarsten & Sons, Box 14, 1100 Fulton Mar- 
ket, Chicago. 


EXTRA PREMIUM BARRED ROCK 
q broilers, fryers. Premiums all live poul- 
try. Dressed Veal. Wool. Coops supplied. 
Write us. Wholesale buyers. D. L. Hem- 
119 So. Water Market, Chicago. 





man Co., 





CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 

216-222 N. Peoria St., Chicago. Commis- 
Poultry, veal, eggs and 
Highest prices obtained, Returns 
mailed same day. 


sion a specialty. 
butter. 





WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POUL- 
try and veal. Highest possible prices 
aid. Write for information and _ tags. 
Drake & Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES—WHITE AND COLORS. PED- 

igreed, intelligent workers, loyal com- 
panions, reliable guards. Prices reasonable 
and satisfaction guaranteed, Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, To wa, 








COLLIES, Ww HITE > AND ri ‘Ol OR Ss, TOY 
Type Fox Terriers. Hillcrest Ken nels, 
Route 2, Waterloo, Iowa. 





FOR SALE ENGLISH SHEPHERD 
pups from real heeling parents. Henry 
Fich), Donnelison, Iowa. 


PURE FOX TERRIERS. Pl U 'p PIES. TWO 
fifty and five dollars. Frank Clulow, 
Logan, Iowa. 


EDUCATIONAL 
LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE AT THE 
only schools that teach the International 
Grand Prize Winning method of Perma- 
nent Waving. Good pay and excellent 
opportunity to earn as you learn. Write 
for Free catalog. Lee Schools of Beauty, 
5-Z Seventh St., St. Paul, or 208-Z An- 
drus Blidg.. Minneapolis, Minn. 


— —— 

AU TOMOTIVE MEC HANICS S SUCCESS- 
fully taught by mail. Automotive Insti- 

tute Dept. 517-D, National Fidelity Pldg., 

Kansas City, Mo. 

‘AMERIC AN AU € “TION ( ‘OL L EG E, KAN- 
sas City. Free catalog. 555 auctioneers’ 

isayings, $1. 





HELP WANTED 
AGENTS 


FARMERS EARN BIG MONEY DURING 
slack season testing soils. Tests show 
whether lime or fertilizers are needed and 
how much. We teach you how, The Grace 
Company, Box 275, Ames, Iowa. 


SALESMEN 


WALLACES FARMER AND IOWA 

Homestead has some open territory for 

ja man who has some real sales ability and 

is willing to work. An interesting propo- 

isition for the right man. Write Wallaces’ 

‘Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Subscrip- 
jtion Manager, Des Moines, Iowa. 


_ FARM LANDS 


BARGAIN DAIRY FARM LIST AND 
* highway map. Murray's Land Office, 
Bf Wade ena, Minn. 























WALLACEN’ 


FARMER ANP IOWA HOMESTEAD 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 


FARM LANDS 
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LIVESTOCK 


MISCELLANEOUS 





THE CENTRAL sou TH. GROWING 
seasons of 180 to 325 days a year. Lands 
give exceptional opportunities to farmers 
seeking new locations, where climate, 
roads, schools, churches and other condi- 
tions make for good home surroundings. 
tight location is necessary today for suc- 
cessful farming. Real bargains in lands 
available to men with moderate capital in 
districts where dairy and other livestock 
farming, general farming, fruit and truck 
growing are profitable. Two to three crops 
a year on the land; cheap production of 
food and feed crops. We have no land for 
sale, but will aid you in your investiga- 
tions for the location you desire. For our 
publication, The Southland, write E. J. 
Hoddy, General Development Agent, Dept. 
G-4, L. & N. Railroad, Louisville, Ky. 





IOWA FARMERS INVESTIGATE. OP- 

portunities for southern Kansas farms 
in well established communities. Natural 
dairy, livestock and poultry region. Good 
poultry and dairy markets. Lands produce 
corn, flax, soybeans, wheat, oats and 
general farm crops. Mild climate, good 
pastures, long grazing season. Hard sur- 
faced roads to good markets. Good schools. 
Improved farms $25 to $50 per acre. Easy 
terms. Full information on request. No 
obligation. Write John T. Stinson, Direc- 
tor, Agricultural Development, Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, 1756 Missouri Pacific 
Building, St. Louis, Missouri. 





LAND INFORMATION — FREE BOOK- 

lets and information regarding improved 
farms that can be rented or bought on 
easy terms in good communities in Min- 
nesota and North Dakota. The Northwest 
leads in low cost production of grains, 
feed crops, dairy products, poultry, sheep, 
hogs and cattle. Farm Home sites for ev- 
ery purpose also in Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon. Low Homeseekers Rates. 
Let us help you find a farm location. 
Write E. C. Leedy, Dept. 807, Great North- 
ern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


WE ARE OFFERING CHOICE IM- 

proved farms in North Dakota for sale 
on a crop payment plan. Some farms for 
rent. Write today for map and informa- 
tion. First Minneapolis Co., 115 So. 5th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 








OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, NORTH 


Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Crop payment or @asy terms. Free 
literature. Mention state. H. W. Byerly, 
34 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND 

Southern Minnesota foreclosed farms at 
cost for sale by bank. Write John S. Sor- 
ensen, 50 South La Salle St., Chicago, Tl. 








FOR SALE: IMPROVED GRAIN AND 
dairy farm, adjoining city. C. E. Un- 
derhill, Onawa, Iowa. 


WANT TO SELL OR RENT YOUR 

farm? Advertise it in this column. You 
will reach 95 per cent of all Iowa farm 
folks. 





DAIRY CATTLE 


STEEL FENCE POSTS 





GUERNSEYS. CHOICE TESTED HEIF- 
_ers 6 weeks, $12.50 here. $1.00 each de- 
livery 10 head lots. Also older heifers. 
Glenn Clarke, South St. Paul, Minn. 


REGISTERED GUERNSEY CATTLE. 

Excellent breeding. Farmers’ prices. 
Emmett Dougherty, Route 1, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, 


10 JERSEY BULLS READY FOR SERV- 
ice. Priced to suit the times. Geo. Gaul, 
Tipton, lowa. 











SWINE 


DUROC 3 MONTHS BOARS, GILTS. 

Sire litter brother International Cham- 
pion Wavemaster. Rufus Rich, Washing- 
ton, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—TAMWORTH BOARS, 
ready for duty, open and bred fall 
gilts, immune. J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CALF WEANER 


NEW DAISY CALF WEANER—MALLE- 

able prong type, web halter. Tried and 
tested. Guaranteed. 50 cents post paid, or 
write for descriptive folder. Quinn Wire 
& Iron Works, Boone, Iowa, Dept. 


CHICKEN WATERER 


CHICKEN WATERER. A SQUARE 

drinking trough equal to five feet, five 
gallon size at only 72c C. O. D. direct 
from factory to farmer. Voorderman 
Metal Works, Sioux Center, Iowa. 























STEEL FENCE POSTS 24%c. BEST 

quality, 6% ft. long, weight 8 lbs. Thou- 
sands in use. Steel Roofing & Stamping 
Wks., 506 S. W. 2nd St., Des Moines, Ia. 


TOBACCO 


ENJOY REAL TOBACCO. TENNESSEE'S 
Finest Natural Leaf. Full bodied! Mel- 
low! Fragrant! Selected and handled with 
care. Lowest prices, quality considered. 
Smoking 10 Ibs. $1.25. Chewing 10 Ibs. 
$1.50. Pipe Free. Pay Postman, F-103, 
Farmers Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 


VETERINARY 


STIKS-EM SETTLES BARREN OR SHY 

breeding cows or mares with one Serv- 
ice. Proved simple treatment. Money back 
guarantee. $1 per cow or $3 for 4 cows. 
Cow Cleaning Capsules. Guaranteed rem- 
edy for retaining after birth. $1.35 per 
cow or $5 for 4 cows. Haines Farms Co., 
Fond du Lac, Wisc. 


SAFETY LOCK SWITCH 


STOP THIEVERY! PREVENT FIRES! 

A switch that protects your car from 
fire and theft, prevents run-down batter- 
ies. Easily installed, inexpensive, cheap 
insurance, fully guaranteed. Write for 
circular explaining switch. Safety Lock 
Switch Co., Rockwell City, Iowa. 


FARM MACHINERY 


MILKING MACHINES. ALSO QUALITY 
rubber for all makes. Milker Exchange, 
Box 8, Mankato, Minn. 





























KODAK FINISHING 


FILMS DEVELOPED—ANY SIZE—SEV- 

en guaranteed (money back if they ever 
fade) perfect tone prints—Beautiful dou- 
ble weight professional enlargement free. 
Prompt service, 25c (coin). Kays Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED AND_ PRINTED. 

One print natural colored 25c. American 
Photo Service, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


FILMS DEVELOPED — THREE FREE 

enlargements. Eight guaranteed prints, 
30c (coin). Rays Photo Service, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 


FILMS DEVELOPED AND ONE PRINT 
of each good negative, 25c prepaid; one 
day service. Eagle Company, @maha, Neb. 


ANY SIZE FILM DEVELOPED, 
2 prints each. Negative only 25c. Sum- 

mers Studio, Unionville, Mo. 

FILMS DEVELOPED FREE. BEAUTI- 
ful glossitone prints 4c each. Day-Night 

Studio, Sedalia, Missouri. 


























Use This Order Blank Now! 
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TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
lOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


paper. Remittance for F..............sccesee 
(PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) 


Run my ad a8 fOOWS! cccceccccscccssesseceees seoeeeetimeg in your 


Tinsen SOS is enclosed. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE 

large commercial possibilities. Write 
immediately for free book, ‘‘How to Ob- 
tain a Patent’ and “Record of Inven- 
tion’’ form. Delays are dangerous in pat- 
ent matters. Free information on how to 
proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 149-X Ad- 
ams Building, Washington, D. C. 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PAT- 
ent Attorneys; patents and_trade- 
po nga 802 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 
owa. 


TALBERT DICK. PERSONAL SERVICE. 
No consultation charges. 1216 So. Sure- 
ty Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSI- 
fied advertisements mention that you 

saw it in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 

Homestead—‘“‘The Reader's Market.”’ 


BABY CHICKS 


CHICKS 4c UP. 250-351 EGG BREED- 

ing; flocks officially bloodtested past 11 
years. guaranteed to live and make more 
profits as explained in Free catalog. Eng- 
lish White Leghorns, 100 $4.00; Barred 
White, Buff Rocks, Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons, Rhode Island 
Whites, 100 $5.00. Heavy Assorted, 100 
$4.25. Light Assorted 100 $4.00, Larger lots 
slightly lower. Trapnest Quality Slightly 
Higher. Send only $1 per 100 deposit and 
pay postman balance plus postage or send 
cash in full and we pay postage. Bagby’ s 
Golden Rule Poultry Farms, Box 317. 
Sedalia, Mo. 


CHICKS, STATE ACCREDITED, WORM 

treated. English Tom Barron White 
Leghorns from trapnested stock, $4.75. 
Quality White, Buff Leghorns, $4. Blue 
Andalusians, White Giants, $10. Sussex, 
$8. Black Giants, $7. All other heavy 
breeds and Minorcas, $4.85. Heavy As- 
sorted, $4. Light Assorted, $3.75. White- 
view Hatchery, Roanoke, Hlinois._ 



























































(Count as part of ad) 


AddTresS .....ccc000 sendy nbicciniccaileaplidni tanec 
(Count as part of ad) 


Minimum charge, $2.10. 


Rates at top of page. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE JULY OR AU GU ST 

delivery. White and Buff Yoke 
heavy mixed, $3.85 per 100. White, Barred 
Buff Rocks, White S. L. Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, White Minorcas, $4.35 
per 100. For July and August delivery or- 
der now. Scheckel’s Hatchery, Spring- 
brook, Iowa. 





BIG STRONG CHICKS—BLOOD TEST- 

ed. Mailed every Monday and Thursday, 
postpaid, C. O. D., 100 per cent live ar- 
rival. 100 large White Leghorns or heavy 
mixed, $3.90. White or Buff Minorcas, 
White Wvandottes, White Rocks or Reds, 
$4.50. Orphan Annie Hatchery, La Cygne, 
Karisas. 


$5.50 PER 100—ROCKS, REDS, ORPING- 

tons, Wvyandottes, Leghorns. Postpaid— 
Guaranteed live arrival. 14 years experi- 
ence. 3,000,000 chicks annually. Customers 
43 states. Immediate delivery. Order di- 
rect or write. Hayes Brothers Hatchery, 
Inc., Decatur, Mlinois. 


LOWEST CHICK PRICES. BEST LAY- 
ing strains. Per 100: Leghorns, $4.90: 
Rocks, s, Orpingtons, Wyandottes. 
Minoreas, $5.90. We ship C. O. D. Pay 
postman plus few cents postage. Columbia 
Hatchery, Box 207, Columbia, Missouri. 











ANNOUNCING SUMMER CHICKS FROM 

Rucker Official Record bloodlines. Reds. 
White Rocks, Leghorns. Bloodtested 
Guaranteed. New Prices. E. H. Rucker, 
Route 9W, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


CUT PRICES ON BABY CHICKS AT 
Waterloo Chick Store, 623 Jefferson 
St., Waterloo, Iowa. 


(Additional Classified Ads on Next Page) 
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U. S. INVINCIBLE 
GRAIN BLOWER 


Special Steel Fan 
Blades 

Swiveling Fan Case 

Reinforced Throat 

Cast Iron Elbow 


New Low Price 


‘65% 


Large Low Hopper 
ean be furnished 







\\ 


ANN 











Send for circular. 


U.S. Wind Engine & Pump Co. 


ATAVIA, ILLINOIS 














Our Readers Market 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 








BABY CHICKS __ 
IVs PROFITABLE TO. BUY JUNE 


chicks. Less heat, less feed. Heavies, $5, 
Giants $7.90, Started Chicks $9.90. Powe- 
shiek Started Chick Hatchery, Grinnell, 
lowa 
STARTED CHICKS 
BUY PROF. KING’S STARTED CHICKS 

and save. 2, 3, 4 weeks old at slight cost 
over day old chicks. Earlier profits. Save 
trouble and expense. Iowa Hatchery, lowa 
City, lowa, 














POULTRY 


NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 





UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS 

agreement governing any transaction 
between buyer and seller, who might ad- 
vertise in these columns, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and lowa Homestead expects advertis- 
ers and buyers to comply with the follow- 
ing agreement. Where mature poultry is 
purchased on mail representations, with- 
out inspection, the seller upon receipt of 
the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examina- 
tion at arrival. If for any reason the s 
ment is not satisfactory, the buyer 
see that the poultry is properly fed 
watered and returned immediately to 
shipper, the shipper standing carriage 
charges one way, the buyer paying them 
the other way. Upon receipt of the re- 
turned shipment in good order, the ship- 
per will then refund the original purchase 
price. If poultrv is shipped a considerable 
distance, the shipment should be fed, wa- 
tered and given a one or two days’ rest 
and then returned, This is in accordance 
to general custom in handling such trans- 
actions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers 
If there is any variance to the above reg- 
ulations, shippers should notify buyers of 
them before filling orders. 

JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 

EXHIBITION BRED STOCK 8S WEEK 

cockerels, 65c, 10 plus, 50: Eggs $1-15; 
$5-100. Harold Schuler, Griswold, Iowa. 


WHITE MINORCAS 





BEST BLOOD LINES, WHITE MINORCA 








chicks, Farmer prices. Personius Mi- 

korca Farm, Fairmont, Minn 
DUCKLINGS 

WHITE PEKIN DUCKLINGS PER 








Will 





100; $7.50 for 
cents for 
Springbrook, 


50; $4 for 
eggs. Scheckel’s 
Iowa. 


pay 3's 
atchery, 





TURKEYS 


EGGS, HIGH FERTILITY 10c 





BRONZE 





each, 10, 90c; 100, $7. S. Bowen, Fay- 
ette, Iowa, 

TURKEY POULTS 
MAMMOTH BRONZE POULTS, 4,000 








weekly, June delivery, 30c; July, 25e 
each Eggs, 10c. Hand's Turkey Farm, 
Fairmont, Minn. 

PROF. KING'S BIG TYPE MAMMOTH 


> 
R 

Bronze Turkey Poults, 
July Delivery. Limited 
Hatchery, Iowa City, lowa, 


$30 June, 
supply. 


$25 


Iowa 


BRONZE BABY | TURKEYS. 100,000 
yearly, Write for prices. Spencer Chick 


Hatchery, Spencer, Iowa. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


TOMATO PLANTS OPEN FIELD 
psrown, from Certified Seed. Marglohbe, 
yonnmie, Baltimore, 500-75ce 1,000-$1.00. 
Ruby King and California Wonder Pepper 
lants, 500-$1.00; 1,000-$1.75. Porto Rican 
Potato Plants, 1,000-$1.00. Safe arrival 
suaranteed. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pem- 
broke, Ga. 








GARDEN PLANTS. 200 FROSTPROOF 
cabbage, 300 tomatoes, 100 onions, 50 
Peppers, 50 eggplants, prepaid $1. Any 





Picties wanted, moss packed, National 
int Farms, Ponta, Texas 
Weenies eee el 








GOLDEN SELFBLANCHING CELARY. 
> sturdy Plants 60c-100; $1-200; postpaid 
red Wiseman, Macomb, Illinois, 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


AND 


IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Open Mind and a Head for Business 


(Continued from page 3) 


13,452 pounds of milk to 367.4 pounds of 
fat and 10,607 pounds of milk. One 
five-year-old cow produced 508.8 pounds 


of fat and 13,043 pounds of milk last 
year. 

The average production of ten other 
two-year-old heifers that had _ been 
milked for from 144 to 183 days, or for 


an average of 155 days, had produced an 
average of 249.4 pounds of fat and 6,287 


pounds of milk. The young cows are 
all kept together on one farm, and I 
dare say it would be difficult to find a 
group of twenty two-year-olds with 
such records on any other farm in the 
state without selecting them from a 
larger group. 

It is interesting to know that eleven 
of these twenty heifers were all sired 
by the same bull—King Ona Pontiac 


Howard, bred on the Ona farm, in Ohio. 
In addition, there are twenty-three oth- 
er one-and-one-half-year-old heifers in 
the herd, sired by this same bull Be- 
sides these twenty two-year-olds, there 
are fifteen old cows on these two farms, 


the oldest being only six years of age 
Mr. Chester believes that his presente 
Ona bull is one of the best he has ever 
used for transmitting production ca- 
pacity. He is a bull that should be kept 
us long as he is of value for breeding, 


if not this farm, then in other 


herd where improvement 


on some 


is sought. 


Feeding on Chester Farms 







Mr. Chester and his three sons are all 
good feeders, as one would naturally 
surmise. They are not laboring unde 
the delusion that because of low butter- 
fat prices one can not afford to feed a 
well balanced ration and plenty of it. 
Last winter, the grain mixture consist 








and cob me: 


it, 
pounds 


ed of 1,400 pounds of corn 
600 pounds of ground 
of wheat bran, 300 pounds of cottonseed 
meal and 300 pounds of linseed oil meal, 
The roughage fed was corn al- 
falfa hay and mixed clover and timothy. 


oats, 600 


silage, 


The grain is fed according to the general 
rule of one pound for each three or 
three and one-half pounds of milk pro- 


duced. However, cows that will respond 
in production to more grain than tha 
receive it. At the same time, no effort 
is made at forcing cows to produce be- 
vond their natural capacity. 


A blue grass ovides rough- 


pasture p 








age for the cows in summer, but grair 
is always supplied when on _ past 
The summer grain mixture contains less 
protein than that fed in winter This 
summer’s mixture contains 1,400 pounds 
of co and cob meal, 600 pounds of 
ground oats and 300 pounds of cotton- 
ed meal, Of this, one pound is fed for 


each five or six 
duced 

What has pro, 
able investm 
large 


pounds of milk pro- 
to be a 
one of the 
yard completely 


ed 


nt on 


very profit- 
Chester 


farms 18 a cow 






covered with concrete and surrounded 
by a concrete w “T am confident,” 
said Nathan Chester, “‘that the money 
spent for concrete in this yard eleven 
vears ago has more than come back to 
us in the saving of manure and liquid 
excrement. Aside from this, there has 
been an additional revenue to us from 
larger milk production, on account of 
the comfort which the cows have en- 
joved in this dry, easily kept clean yard. 
That a concreted cow yard saves man 
labor is self-evident to any stockman 
who knows from experience how diffi- 
cult it is to handle stock, and especiall 
dairy cows, in a yard that is practically 
bottomless at certain seasons of the 
year.” 

For over thirteen years, milking ma- 


chines have been used on the Chester 
farms. During that entire period, there 
have only been three occasions when 
hand milking had to be resorted to, for 
one milking at a time. In other words, 
there has been no difficulty in keeping 
the machines in good working condition 
all the time The Chester boys would 
not long remain in the dairy business 
if they had to milk by hand. “Hand 
milking is a waste of time and energy 
in herds of ten or more cows,” is the 


verdict 
farms. 


on these economically managed 


Farm Fertility 


In the management of his farms, Mr. 
Chester considers liberal feeding of the 
soil to be just as important as correct 
feeding of his cows and young stock. 


Whenever possible, barnyard manure is 
hauled to the fields as it is produced. 
During the summer months, it is spread 
over the blue grass pasture. In addi- 
tion, the pasture receives a dress- 
ing of 200 pounds of 20 per cent 
phosphate every other year. 


also 


super- 


The tilled land is under a four-year 
rotation of oats, clover and timothy and 
two years in corn. For the oats and 
clover, a dressing of 200 pounds of su- 


perphosphate is given and another 


dressing of 200 pounds is applied for 
the first crop of corn. In other words, 


100 pounds of phosphate on the average 
is applied annually to the cultivated 
land in addition to manure. Consider- 


able alfalfa is also grown, but not in 
regular rotation. 

The plan on the Chester farms pro- 
vides for raising about 200 pigs annu- 
ally. Three-fifths of them are raised in 
the spring and two-fifths in the fall. 
The spring pigs are farrowed on pasture 
in three-sow houses, but the fall pigs 
are not always kept out of the yards. 
The McLean system of hog raising is 
followed only in part; nevertheless, the 


pigs are raised under reasonably sani- 
tary conditions. Large quantities of 
skim-milk are used for the young pigs 
They are fattened on self-feeders and 
balance their own rations so far as pro- 
tein and minerals are concerned 

In our opinion, the one factor more 
than any other that has been respons- 
ible for Mr. Chester's farming suecess 


He has 
new knowl- 


has been his open-mindedness. 
always been on the alert for 


edge and ready at all times to apply it 
to his own business Furthermore, 

has constantly worked according to 
some plan that was projected into the 
future. He not only has plans that op- 
erate from year to year, but these plans 
dovetail with others that are not ex- 


for some vyei 
when he started 
grade twenty years 
had a ar-cut idea of how, il 
wav, he 


mature 


pected to 
‘ example, 


ome For 
with his 
he 
a general 


cows, some 


ago, cle 





up a high producing dairy herd 

In that respect, |} has lv met 
with greater success evel e orig- 
inally anticipated. Good t con- 
sfant intimate knowledg: pro- 
du capacity of each one of his 


cows, the weeding out of the p< 
producers in his 
could be br 
among the most in 
count for the pi 


herd as soc 


ones ed to 


now same 
ha t the 
his cropp 





ploved to best serve his 


Thus, if dness in reg: 


open-mit de 




















m ds employed in his farming busi- 

ne is given first place in accounting 

for his success, good business manage- 

ment must be considered a close second. 
John Thompson. 

° . 
Republican Farm Plank 
(Continued from page 6) 
this problem the cooperative organiza 

of farmers t pla production and 

th tariff, to hold the home market f 
Ameri mers, are vital elements 

At it equally as vital is the 
conti ige of land unde) 
‘ 1 a d to th efforts of 
the wr? to balance producti 

W fa r i nat 1 policy of land 
utilizat v ! ] to nationa 
need such as the nistrat has 
already beg t for late 

Si ap y must foster reorganiza 
tion ¢ ta gu in area be b 
ta d ! é V i div t land t 

sub ire il f rop ] ductic 

e! The na il welfare pla 
< be served 1 the acquis oO ’ 
marginal land for water-shed prote 
tion, grazing, forestry, publ parks and 
ga pres $ We fav such acqui- 

IMMUNIZE IF POSSIBLE 
In 1926, a oO to servative es- 


ding 


timates, Towa lost $20,000,000 in a ser 








ous outbreak of hog } era. While no 
one is f isting any such calamity 
this year, do not forget that les thar 
the usual amount of vaccination against 
cholera has been practiced in the last 
ew years Cr har are that fewer 
herds will be mmunized this vear than 
last ind should ut ik of cholera 
r, it might easily assume large pro- 

port S 
In tt ent of a s us outbreak 
the a W d he t get enough 
um a \ is t £0 a 1 is it 
Sixt days to prod ¢ ind 


ye who possibly can, ther 








( \ } ; 
Oo d vaccinate their pigs while 
the are still small and the cost is 
low Serum is cheaper this year than 
ever. 

The state committee on hog cholera, 


than av- 


outbreak, 


believing that there is greater 


erage danger of a cholera 


ly made the following recommend- 
to vac 


+] 
recent 


ations as Ination 


“This committee strongly urges that 
landlords, herd owners, bankers and 
mortgage holders take such steps as are 
necessary to see that the hogs in which 
they are personally interested are vac- 
cinated to insure against loss If, in 
any community, it should be found that 
credit facilities for hog growers may be 
unavailable, it is then suggested that 
landlords and mortgage holders, in or- 
der to protect their own interests, will 
probably find it practical to cooperate 
with the hog producers in obtaining 


finances with which to pay for the vac- 
cination of their hogs.”’ 


Let no one run any unnecessary chol- 
era risk this year. Be on the safe side 
by immunizing the pigs at once, if that 
precaution has not already been taken. 


MARKING T. B. FREE COWS 
Springer cows coming to the 
City market from accredited 
culosis-free counties can now be 
fied by an orange-colored paint 
of the letter “K." Springer 
marked may be shipped to states 


Kansas 
tuber- 
identi- 

mark 
cows 380 


cepting such brands without additional 
testing Stock cows and hetfers have 
been so identified for some _ tim¢ \ 


considerable amount of time and money 
by this convenient method of 
branding to eliminate testing at market 
points. Kentucky and Illinois are the 
only two states that will not accept ac- 
credited cattle from outside market 
points without additional testing or jaw 
branding. 


is saved 






















365—17 


1% 


oF ALL 
SEAMLESS 
SEED BAGS 


ARE 


BEMIS AS 








“| Don’t 
Wonder!” 


“Years ago | bought my first 


seed in Bemis A's, and today 
| wouldn't buy or sell seed in 
anything else. I tell you— 
they're the strongest, toughest 
bag in 48 states. Cheap, in 
the long run, too— they last 
twice as long as ordinary 
bags!” 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





ay 





The Standard SEAMLESS 
Seed Bag of America 








When writing to our advertisers, 
will you please mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer and lowa Homestead. 











«, Harvest the Cheapest Way 





EXTENSION STEERING 


CONTROLS 


. IPR Quick 
R oy DEPENDABLE INE NSIVE 


FuRROW Ss. 
CASWELL MFG. CO. Dept.W Oherckee, lowa 
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Fresh From 





IOWA 


Southwestern—Mills County, June 13— 
Army worms are causing trouble in 
fields here. Corn, wheat, rye and even 
blue grass are being attacked. Farmers 
are going to try to use grasshopper poi- 
son against worms.—A. B. 

Southern—Marion County, June 13— 
Have had several nice showers the past 
week. Some corn has not been cultivated 
the first time. About half the corn has 
been cultivated twice. First cutting of 
alfalfa has been finished, Clover ready 
for first cutting. Oats and barley head- 
ed out. Corn 20 to 25 cents, eggs 7 to 10 
cents, hens 8 cents, cocks 2 cents, 
springs 14 cents.—F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Southern—Appanoose County, June 13 
—Good growing weather now. Corn is 
coming along in fine shape. Oats are 
rather short. First crop of alfalfa is be- 
ing put up. Some soybeans being plant- 
ed yet. Corn is being cultivated—some 
for the second time.—E. A. Suckow. 

Southern—Ringgold County, June 13— 
Corn is coming along finely and a large 
acreage has been plowed. Alfalfa is 
ready for the first cutting. Fruit crop is 
short, especially cherries.—Mrs. Kate 
L. Milligan. 

Southern—Davis County, June 13— 
Some good rains the last few days— 
enough for corn, but not for pastures 
and meadows. Oats looking very good. 
Wheat crop will be short. Large acre- 
age of soybeans planted. Pig and lamb 
crops about normal. Lots of young 
poultry. Hogs $2.85, butterfat 13 cents, 
eggs 8 cents, corn 25 to 30 cents.—W. H. 
Kline. 

Southern—Union County, June 6— 
Plenty of rain the past week. However, 
no great excess except to delay field 
work. Some early planted fields of corn 
are getting a little weedy. Some corn re- 
mains to be planted yet. A bigger acre- 
age is being put in this year than usual. 
Blue grass pastures are making a good 
growth. The strawberry crop seems to 
be 100 per cent plus, but cherries are 
the next thing to a total failure.—Ver- 
non Rayl 

South-Central—Wayne County, June 6 
—We have had fine rains, and all we 
need now is some nice, clear, warm 
weather. Most corn planted and some 
eultivated once. There will be several 
acres of beans planted and some millet. 
Eggs 7 cents, cream 14 cents, hens 7 
cents.—Pearl D. Souder, 

Eastern—Cedar County, June 11—The 
corn looks good and is being cultivated 
the second time. Oats are growing, but 
the hay crop will be short. Livestock is 
thriving. Not so many chicks as usual. 
Strawberries are a fair crop.—Grace W. 
Halderman. 

Eastern—Linn County, June 13—We 
had much-needed rains last week. The 
main work now is cultivating corn and 
putting up alfalfa hay. Most fields of 
new seeding were plowed up and the 
ground put in soybeans. Farmers sent a 
carload of wool to the wool pool at Des 
Moines last week. Local buyers pay 
about 8 cents a pound for wool.—M. L. 
Taber. 

Central—Marshall County, June 13— 
Practically all of the corn has been cul- 
tivated once. Corn made rapid growth 
during the hot days of last week. There 
is an unusually large acreage of soy- 
beans. Many are sown broadcast for 
hay. Corn sold to feeders at 25 to 28 
cents, Quite a number of cattle on 
feed.—Allen Packer. 

Central—Hardin County, June 13— 
Showers have been quite frequent the 
past two weeks, and with the mercury 
up to 88 degrees everything in the vege- 


the Country 





tation line has jumped about one week 
ahead of normal. Corn is from knee-high 


down, with some to be cultivated the 
first time. Oats heading fast, and a 
good growth of straw. Meadows good. 
Where not hurt by the spring freeze, 
alfalfa is a bumper crop. Early potatoes 
in bloom, and that means new spuds 
before July. Corn 20 cents, oats 17 cents, 
hogs $2.90, eggs 7 to 11 cents, cream 15 
cents, creamery butter 20 cents.—A. R. 
Calkins. 

Central—Calhoun County, June 13— 
Heavy rains during the past week have 
held up crop work and haying. Corn is 
doing well. Many fields are crossed, Oat 
crop and pastures are good, Corn 18 to 
19% cents, oats 14 and 15 cents, butter- 
fat 14 cents, eggs 6 to 13 cents, accord- 
ing to grade, hens 9 cents, springs 14 
cents.—H. Wm. Schon. 

Central—Tama County, June 6—Plen- 
ty of rain to make things grow, and it 
has warmed up, too. Farmers busy cul- 
tivating corn, and most fields are clean, 
Some alfalfa being cut, and this week 
there will be quite a lot of alfalfa hay 
put up if the weather is favorable.—L. 
Dolezal. 

Northeastern — Winneshiek County, 
June 13—Corn is up and the second cul- 
tivation has begun; a splendid stand. 
Alfalfa ready to cut, and will be a good 
crop. Produce prices low. Cream 17 
cents, eggs 9 cents.—Orlando C,. Scholl. 

Northeastern — Chickasaw County, 
June 2—Early planted corn is being 
plowed; looks fine; good stand; not much 
damage from worms. Clover is making a 
nice growth, altho a good many fields 
were plowed this spring on account of 
winter-killing. About the usual acreage 
of soybeans.—C. K. Laydon. 

Northwestern—Osceola County, June 
12—Too much moisture to keep fields 
clean. Small grain getting rank and is 
lodged in spots occasionally. Alfalfa 
good, but difficult to cure, due to daily 
showers. Pastures couldn't be better.— 
Chas. L. Strayer. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, June 13 
—Plenty of rain, but not too much. 
Corn fine; a few pieces being replant- 
ed on account of damage from worms. 
Second cultivation in progress. Lots of 
alfalfa hay down, which will get soaked. 
Cream 12 cents, eggs 8 cents, butter 20 
cents, heavy hens 9 cents, light hens 7 
cents, heavy springs 14 cents.—E. A, 
MeMillin. 

Western—Ida County, June 11—Corn 
is good extept for some washing on hills 
and flooding of lowlands. Pastures ex- 
cellent. Alfalfa should have been put up 
last week to be prime, but is untouched 
on most farms.—Christina Preston. 

Eastern—Jones County, June 13— 
Practically all corn cultivated once. 
Much replanting necessary because of 
washing rains. Alfalfa being cut and is 
abundant. Strawberries selling for 8 and 
10 cents a quart. Eggs 10 and 11 cents, 
cream 15 cents.—Jessie G. Koch. 

Southwestern—Cass County, June 13— 
Corn growing finely, considering late 
start. Strawberry season in full swing. 
Farmers trying to put up alfalfa hay 
between rains. Butterfat 13 cents, select 
eges 11 cents.—Mrs. M. U. G. 

ILLINOIS 

Southeastern—Wayne County, June 13 
—Gloomy and very warm, Wheat head- 
ing, also oats. Red-top starting. Har- 
vests will be early. Corn looking fair. 
Gardens need rain. Lots of baby chicks, 
Young chicks 12 cents, eggs 9 cents.— 
Mrs, M. R. Vaughan. 

Central—Piatt County, June 5—Corn 
all planted and partly cultivated; good 
stand generally. Has been very dry for 


three weeks, but local rains have relieved 
some localities. Oats starting to head on 
short straw. Usual acreage of soybeans. 
—Robt. M. Walker. 

Western—Greene County, June 13— 
Everything growing well, but we need a 
rain. Clover being put up. Wheat will be 
ready to cut next week. Eggs 9 cents, 
cream 13 cents.—W. C. Range. 

NEBRASKA 

East-Central—Butler County, June 11 
—Rain, ranging from plentiful to tor- 
rential fleods, has been the rule in this 
territory the past two weeks. Corn plant- 
ing finished in June; not one-fourth of 
corn cultivated first time. Good stand 
and growing well where not washed out 
nor buried. Hay crop heavy but hard to 
harvest.—Wm. A. Miller. 

MISSOURI 


Central—Moniteau County, June 10— 
Plenty of rain the past week. Corn be- 
ing plowed the second time. Clover and 
alfalfa hay being made. Clover is a light 
crop. Oats and pastures considerably 
better since the rains.—Wesley Kiesling. 

KANSAS 

East-Central—Franklin County, June 
6—Good showers the past week have 
started things growing. Oats light, on 
account of dry weather in April and 
early June. Wheat scarcely half a crop, 
and chinch bugs in it by the million. 
Corn doing finely; some early fields are 
knee-high; all clean, a good color and 
stand.—F. D. Everingham. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Southeastern—Turner County, June 13 
—Rainy season is on; plenty of mois- 
ture. Prospects for crops of small grain 
and corn could not be better. Not as 
many pigs as usual Grasshoppers were 
hatching out in great numbers, but this 
rainy weather is too much for them.— 
M. L. Kipps. 





CONFERENCE ON LARD 

Early in June, a conference was held 
at Iowa State College, Ames, having for 
its purpose a discussion of the impor- 
tance of lard to the swine producers of 
the state, the uses to which it may be 
put, and what may be done in the way 
of improving it for different purposes. 
Representatives of swine producers, 
packing interests, marketing organiza- 
tions and members of the agricultural 
college faculty and research workers at- 
tended the conference. 

The price at which lard can be sold 
on the market is an important factor in 
determining the price of hogs. The re- 
cent decline in the export of lard has 
caused an extraordinary falling off in 
the price of this product at home. In 
1923, lard exports totaled over a million 
pounds, while during the last three 
years the export figure dropped to 
about half that quantity in 1931. Ex- 
ports for the first five months of this 
year show still further declines as com- 
pared with the corresponding months of 
last year. Thus the sale and distribu- 
tion of this product is becoming a really 
difficult problem for the packing in- 
dustry. 

Touching upon the qualities of lard 
at the conference, Dr. W. Lee Lewis, 
director of the department of scientific 
research of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, made the following re- 
marks: 

“Highest shortening power, a wide 
plastic range, a delicate flavor and a 
high degree of digestibility are qualities 
that science has shown that lard pos- 
sesses. Both science and art attest the 
fact that lard is to be preferred in the 
making of plain pastries, and that it 
produces the lightest and flakiest pie 
crust. 

“Relative shortening power of a fat 
or oil is determined by the breaking or 
crushing strength of the baked product. 
That product is shortest which crushes 
most easily between the teeth. Experi- 
ments with the shortometer, an instru- 
ment that tests this quality, give lard 
fhe highest recognition as a shortening 
agent. 

“Flavor is another quality for which 
lard is desirable. The rich, appetizing, 
nut-like flavor of an article made with 
lard or cooked in lard can not be repro- 
duced in any other cooking fat. Lard, 
moreover, is probably the most econom- 
ical shortening on the market today.” 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Didja ever notice, it’s the growling 
man that generally lives a dog’s life?” 














TALKING TURKEY 
Irate Master (to negro. servant 
“Rastus, I thought I told you to get 


domestic turkey. This one has sho: 
3 

Rastus: “I done got a domestic tur- 
key, suh,”’ 

Master: “Well, how did the shot get 
in it?’ 

Rastus: “I specks dey was meant for 
me, suh.” 





TAKE HIM FOR A RIDE 

When a certain officer of the goy- 
ernor’s staff died, there were some ap- 
plicants for the post, and some were 
indecently impatient. While the dead 
colonel was awaiting burial, one as 
pirant buttonholed the governor, asking 

“Would you object to my taking the 
place of the colonel?” 

“Not at all,” the governor replied 
tartly. ‘“‘See the undertaker.” 


TAKING HIS MEDICINE 

Father: ‘‘My dear, if you want a good 
husband, marry Mr. Easie. He real'y 
and truly loves you.” 

Daughter: ‘‘How do you know that, 
dad?”’ 

Father: ‘Because I’ve been borrow- 
ing money off him for six months, and 
still he keeps coming.” 


A RUSSIAN 

Mistress: ‘You will cut and roll the 
lawn, weed the gravel path, pot some 
chrysanthemums, plant all those rose- 
bushes, clean out the greenhouse and 
see to the heating apparatus, and——” 

New Gardener: “Excuse me, madam, 
but is this a day’s work or a five-year 
plan?’ 


SCALPS AT HER BELT 
Clara: “You may not believe it, but 
I said ‘No’ to seven different men dur- 
ing the summer.” 
Maude: “Oh, I don’t doubt it. 
were they selling?” 


What 


SAMBO WINS 
Rastus: “‘My gal am so lazy she wont 
laugh when she hears a funny joke.” 
Sambo: ‘Dat ain’t nothin’, boy. My 
gal’s so lazy she won't even ache when 
she’s got a pain.” 


POOR VISION 
Teacher: “This is the third time you 
have looked at William’s examination 
paper.”’ 
Pupil: 
plain.”’ 


“T know it. He doesn’t write 


SYMPATHY 
“It was terrible, Mrs. Murphy. There 
were seventeen Swedes and an Irishman 
killed in the wreck.” 
“Indade! The poor man!” 


QUITE SO! QUITE SO! 

“Are you looking for something in 
men’s clothing, sir?’’ asked the shop- 
walker to a harassed-looking customer. 

“Certainly not,’’ was the reply. “I'm 
looking for something in women’s cloth- 
ing. I’ve lost my wife.” 


APT COMPARISON 
Fond Mother (treating little daughter 
to her first soda): ‘How do you like 
it, dear?’’ 
Little Daughter: “It tastes just like 
your foot was asleep.” 


HOORAY! 
Mrs. Higgins had just paid the last 
installment on a perambulator. 
Shop Assistant: ‘“‘Thank you, madam 
How is the baby getting on now?” 
Mrs. Higgins: “Oh, he’s all right. 
He’s getting married next week.” 








TO MAKE AGOOD CONCRETE TROUGH: 


In level ground dig atrench the shape of 
a trough turned upside down 


like this ga =~ 








trenchit wil 
of ridge. 


The middle ridge should be so that when 
concrete is pose in level with top of 
come three inches over top 








When dr 
and you'll 


life concrete out ,turnit over 
ave a trough that cant be 
tipped over by the livestock (you can 
make several sizes at one concrete mixing) 
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HOW COME, RALPH, 
1S THEN ANOTHER 
+ WAR ON? 








TIME'S SAKE. 





ARMY UNIFORM WHEN SOMEBOOY 

SET OFF A BUNCH O FIRECRACKERS F 
AN’ FILLEDME SO FULL O'THE OLD 
WAR SPIRIT 1JUST HAD TO GO 
AN’ DIG ME ATRENCH FER OLD 


{PF YOU DONT FREL LiKE DIGGING A TRENCH TR THIS. 











WELL, WELL, PHOENIX, 


ARE “E A POLRIN’ 
CONCRETE T'DAY? 4 
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7 THERE YE GO, CLOWNIN’ 


tie 





















AGAIN! \YoUKNOW DERN 
WELL IM APRPOURIN' TEA 
AT MY WIFE'S THURS DAY 
AFTERNOON BRIDGE CLUB 
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wD 2, 
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WHATS AMATTER WITH 
ELMERe SNoOuT? — HE 
SEEMS ALL BROKEN 
UP OVER SOMETHIN, 


ELMER WAS FAMOUS FER HIS , 

PLAIN & FANCY TROUGH TIPPIN — 
BUT HE WORE OUT HIS SNOUT ON 
THAT NEW TROUGH FHE Boss MADE 
AN IT HURT ELMER'S PROFESSIONAL 
PRIDE SOMETHIN' AWFUL - 
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WALLACES'’ FARMER 
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Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the trend of prices as com 
“| with the average for the — ssponding week 








re 

soe the ten-year period, 1 to 31. This elimi- 
netes seasonal bias and gi mea sails figures for 
jast week, two weeks ago, a month ago and a year 


ego. Comparison ot farm prices with prices of other 
commodities may be made by noting the trend of 
retail prices paic i by farmers and Fisher's wholesale 
prce madex. ot 








rete! 
~x|2| & ” 
FA i 3 28 6 
miei Zt = 
2 - ; te 
A > = | 3 
8 3b ie 
Retail prices paid by — 74) 74| 75!) 86 
Fisher's Index Nu 64| 64!) 65) 74 
Cattle—Chicago— 3 s i c, 
1.300-Wy. fat cattle Seed 62| 62) 61! 71 
1.100-1b, fat cattle anes 68| 67) 60) 76 
Canr rs and cutters 49 4) 38! 72 
‘ 59| SSi 57] 74 
Hogs—Chicago— : . 
Heavy hogs . 34) 34 65 
Light hogs 6 36 wo 
igs sagesen 7 $33 3. re 
Some (smooth and rough)........ 34| 32 6 
eep—Chicago— z 
La 7 47. 51 $71 62 
‘Grain—Chicago— pe, onl - 
Com, No. 2 mixed iesseseses] Gil+on)| ao, Be 
Oat No. 2 white 3 3 44. 47 pL) OD 
Wheat No. 2 red 41 2) 4 
Vhest No, 2 northern es $4) 46) 43 
Grain—towa Farms— ic a 
ETL. .vecsccsvecsesese 30) 27) 35! 61 
Dats ee ; 37/ 371 471 53 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 34) 32| 37 1 


Wool and Hides— Fi 














Quarter-blood ~woot—-B 30); 20! BS) 45 
sht cow hides—Chicago ...... 29! 29) 30) 69 
Mill-F eeds— i 

Cottonseed meal——Milwankee . $0) 40! 41) 62 

Linseed meak—Milwaukee ; 53) 55) 59) 60 

ran—Kansas City ove 36) 29! 42) 55 

Shorts— Kansas City 36! 37) 39! 60 

. es a eS - 

No. 1. timothy—Chicago = S7|-57!| 62! 85 

No. 1 alfalfa—Kansas City.... §2| 52! 69! 71 
Other Farm Products— #, tp 

Rutter —Chicago Sig swunsee a giadennens $4) 44) 46) 56 

Ret clover secd—Chicago 5 16, 56) 53) 83 

Timothy seed——Chicago 5O) FOLTL8 

Cotton—New York 26)! 28! 43 

Eggs Chicago ...... ; 4 53 61 

Fat hens Chicago ; sae 55! 53! 83 
Provisions—Chicago— Re ee 

GaP ....ccccecccccescessverecvesoverseresses 32) 30 36 66 

Ham 5a) o 58! Fl 

BACON oo... c ccc g ees cceeesceccervccesoeceecees 62! 62) 66/113 
Futures—Chicago— 

Corn : 
July a Jas snasetndweoeus 33) 322! 36! 63 
September . eeeereocetenencsessee 36! 34! 39! 60 

Oats 
July wens Sevegenit ea intn sien 5 6) 50) ST 
September euvessegeevevesveviétecoer 49) 49) 54! 63 

Wheat 
July OR Se me ae Re 
September os caemeeniegnau Me Gat eat en 

Lard e e 
July oncevse 32] 30) 35! 65 
Industrial Products— ee os 

Coke——Connelsville ; 60) 60) 67 is 

Pig iron—-Birmingham 61) 60) 60! 66 

Copper—New York - 40! 39 1! 59 


New York . 64 


Cride petroleum 





Lomber—Douglas fir (f » b “se 
Washington} : 79| 62| 66) 70 
Crude rubber . 14) 13 #) 23 
vent x 71) 71! 70! 80 
Financiat— 
nierest, 30 to 90 day paper— 
New York 5] 34! 45) 29 
dustrial stocks. 35) 39! 91 
Railroad = stocks 16] 17! 201 7 
Public utility stocks _ $5) 47! 59121 





Miscellaneous Farm Product Prices 








> 
Pa 
2 
bed ad 
~ » 
~ | x 
4 Z 
Chicago Produce-— 
‘utter, creamery extras ........++- 16% 16% 
Cheidar cheese cuetibine 11 12 
‘eas, fresh firsts 13 «12 
Ducks 11 “aaa 
Fat hens 42 13 
Brovlers 14 15 
Leese Os .O8 
Other Farm Products— 
(narter-blood =wook—Boston ...... 12 12 
Light cow hides—Chicago ....... | 04% 04% 
Red clover seai—Chicago 10.75 10.75 
Cotton New York = On ty 05 % 
Lard——Chicago : 3.80 3.60 
_ Foreign Mark 
No. 2 corn—RBuenos Aires 20% 31% 
Lerd—tLiverpoot ee ART 5.68 


Livestock Piveties and Prices 


The ioHowing table gives data as to per cent of 
ten-year average for receipts and prices as they have 
Prevaited week by week for the past four weeks 
Fach week is compared with the 1922-1931 average 
of the corresponding week. Hog receipts, eleven mat 




















kets, cattle and sheep, seven markets. Sheep and 
mb receipts are combined 
~ HOGS 
| 
3 | #3 
ns) a8 
a&| BS) 3 
35/34] So 
b3 25| aE 
moleslioa 
Apri} 17 to 22 beavesie 89} 83) 38 
Aprib 24 ta 30 94| S81! 37 
May tte 7 911 777i 36 
May $ to 14 98! S88!) 34 
May 15 to 21 82| 77] 34 
May 22 to 28 91] S84) 34 
May 29 to June 4 68! 64| 33 
Ime 5 to 11 ms 7O| TOl 34 
CATTLE 
69| T6) 61 
73| 77! 61 
77| 79) 60 
Sienees 71) 74! 57 
7O| 68) 58 
81] Si) 58 
4 58! SS! 59 
73| 74l 60 
— SHEEP 
mil 17 to 23 103/134! 33 
{prit 24 to 30 108!114! 20 
May 1 to 7 81110) 21 
May § io 14 nog! 34 
e236 & on es 115 | 95 
May 29 to 38 1: | 56 
May 29 to June 4 28 
une 5 to 11 380 
= LAMBS 
April 17 to 23 2112 
‘prit 4 to 20 10% 14 
May lto 7 73/110 
May 8 to 14 86! 93) 45 
May 15 to 21 115/108] 40 
May a5 07 28 125/130) 35 
5 van “9 to June 4 74! 85! 39 
June > to 1] S8!| 961 43 
. Railroad Loadings 
e Show the percentage for the two weeks 
coding May 28, 1932, of the 1923-1931 nine-year 
. oo t the corresponding week: Coal and coke 
ent. | ent, grain 81 per cent, livestock 63 per 
miscet winder 29 per cent, ore 51 per cent. and 


lakeous merchandise 64 per cent 























Current Market Prices of Livestock, 
Hay, Grain and Feeds 
- CATTLE 
| 0 
- 9 - 
(ai) gi| 4 
} g§ 3 3 
= 1 Oo © =] 
Medium and heavy steers 
100 Ibs. up) 
Choice and prime— 
Last wee! : ‘ 7.38| 7.12 
Week before 7.50) T.00 
| Good 
Last week 2 6.88) 6.30 
Week before . 6.88) 6.20 
Medium 
Last week ..... catneneades 6.12 50 
Week before ereveneapeuton 5.62] 6.12 30 
| Common 
| Last week 5.12!) 4.50 
| Week before os 5.12) 4.3 
| I steers, 1,100 Ibs. 
| ind prime— 
} veek 7.00) 7.50) 7.00 
} before ; 6.88 7.50) 6.80 
and good 
| week 6.00) 6.50 588 
befor 5.88! 6.50! 5.62 
| veek ‘ 4.62) 5.126 4.50 
| before 4.62 56.12 4.38 
; 2B t Heifer 
| ek 4.75] 5.235] 4.50 
before 4.62! 5.38) 4.50 
veek 3.75) 3.75 
before 3.75) 3.75 
Last week 2.88! 3.25! 2.38 
Week before 2.88{ 3.25] 2.38 
Canners and cutters 
ast week 2 00! 2 >| 1.62 
Week before : oo > OO} 1.62 
Stockers and feeders— 
ist wee . ote 5.00 ».00) 4.25 
“eek before é 5.00 $88 4.25 
Cows and _ heifers 
Last week 3.00) 3.38) 3.12 
Week before 3.00) 3.38) 3.12 
HOGS 
| Heavy 250 Ibs. up 
| Last week 2.82) 3.35! 2.88 
Week before ‘ 2.82! 3.25] 2.80 
Medium (200-250 Ibs. )— 
ast week 3.00 3.55! 3.02 
We ek before 2.98 3.45! 3.00 
Light_ (150-200 ‘Ws. ) 
Last week 3.02 R55) 2.98 
Week before 3.00) 3.42) 2.92 


(130-150 lbs. )— 


week 2.98) 3.38) 2.82 
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Week before 288 3.32 <0 
| Smooth and heavy packing sows 
| 250 Ibs. up 
Last week 2.52) 2.98 85 
Week before 2.50| 2.75 2.30 
Pigs 30 Ibs. down 
| Last wee willis F 3.05! 2.25 
| Week before 3.05! 2.25 
Stock pig 
Last week ae a 2.00 2.25 
| Week before 2 00 2.3 
SHEEP 
} Lambs S4 lbs. down), medium 
| » prime 
Last week ... 5.65! 6.12] 5.58 
| Week before 5.62! 6.62) 5.50 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week 4.50 4.62 4.12 
Week before $50) 5.12 $.12 
| Yearling wethers, med. to choice 
ist week 38) 4.25) 3.88 
Week before 4.50 4.62 tS 
} Ewes, medium to choice 
| Last week 1.50] 1.42) 1.25 
| Week before 1.50! 1.62| 1.25 
Feeder lambs, med. to chaice | 
Last week a $.38 
Week before 
Hogs quoted good to chowe; cattle, unless other 
wise stated it an average from common to choice 
HAY 
Mixed clover, No. 1— 
Last week 12.50 
Week before 12.50 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week ‘ 12.50 
Week before . iene 12.50 
Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week 10.50 11.00 
Week before ‘ suas] SOOT 11.00 
Alfalfa, No eae 
Last week 540 9.75 
Week before ‘ ee 9.50 9.75 
Alfalfa, at andard ud 
Sita sailtd S50 9.25 
Ww "ok go sail ereesgrceerest Cue 9.25 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week : 8.00 8.75 
eee 8.00 8.75 
Oat straw- 
Last week nee eeiwen T50 $50 
Week before . 7.50 $50 
GRAIN 
ae | & g 
| | > sa 
| 2 3 2 = 
2 3 r : 
a | a 2 z 
Q } o ~ - 
Corn, No. 2Y— | 
Last week ........ of), 24% 201 
Week before 5 . | See. |} .22% 2 
Corn, No. 3Y— | 
Last week 5 i. > eee | .23% 19% 
Week before 29 ¥ | .21% 17% 
Corn, No y | 
Last week ..... seve cvdovevel oa 17% 
Week before 1.19% 15% 
Oats | | 
Last. week ..... 21% “ 15% 13% 
Week before Be Ae eswicced | .15%| 13% 
Barley | ! 
Last week ‘ a9 | 
Week before . .39 | 
Rye ! 
Last week sccuch oe 
Week be fore 33%) ! 
Wheat, No. 2 hard | | 
Last week ........1 50%] .44%| 35 
Week hefore 52%| (4714) (40 36% 
FEEDS 
} 2 * 
° a 
| 3 S\ al, 
3 2 3 @ 
3 a a 
a 3 gig 
a A als 
Bran | 
Last week uth Ton 8.75112.00) 
Week before ....) 9.88} 7.75/12.00) 
Shorts | | 
Last week ........ 10.28} &.75/14.00) 
Week befor 9.88] T.75114.00 
Hominy feed— 
ast week ....... 2 00} 
Week before .... 2.00 
Linseed oil meal | 
mst week ........ 24 21.50} 
Week before ... | 22.50} 
Cottonseed meal | | 
ast week eee DT55119. 00) “ 16.75 
Week before ....)17.55/19.251...... 16.75 
Tankage— ! | } 
Last week ....... 20.00 22.50/25.00 
Week bef ore . ‘ 125.00)........./22.00125.00 
Gluten | 
Last week ...... pe 12.40 
Week before 12.40 
Soybean oil meal | | 
Last week as, ROAR ---- |20.90 
Week before ....|.........| man 120.90} 
Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; all other 


points, car lots. 


Soybeans in car lots, f. o. b. Centerville. Towa 


IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Future Livestock Sales 
HEREFORDS 


July 12—Hereford Breeders’ Sale, Sioux 
City, Iowa. Francis T. Martin, Sale 
Mer., Wall Lake, Iowa. 

Oct. 14—Fred Chandler, Chariton, lowa. 

SHORTHORNS 
June 29—A. J. Wisdom (Dispersion), 


Bloomfield, Lowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 10—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, 
Iowa, 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct. 4—C. H. Christensen, Walnut, Ia. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 5—L. J. MeKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
Oct. 19—L. R. McClarnon, Braddyville, 
Iowa, 





Livestock News 


The R. C. Dethmann Sons’ Shorthorn 
dispersion, June 8, was very well at- 
tended, They presented a desirable of- 








fering in breeding form, including sev- 
eral young cattle, but prices ran rather 
conservative, with the offering averag- 
ng about $70. The top was Duchess of 
Gloster 5lst, selling to H. K. Owens, 
Homestead, Iowa, at $95. Wm. Thede, 
Dixon, Iowa, paid $90 for Clara 2d. 
Delegates to the recent Holstein- 
Friesian convention rejected all 





to lower the transfer fees on ca 
my measure. But they re 
to waive all double f 





an econ 











tions of cows over one vea 

January 1, 1933 The histori 

day and thirty-day testing divisions on 
advanced registry perforn 

were voted discontinued 

1932, because of greatly . 
those two classifications in testing. The 
trend is toward long-time and herd 
testing. 

Chicago, the world’s fair center 
1933, will get the national convention, 
in June of next year. Dr. L. M. Thomp- 
son, Montrose, Penn., was re-elected 
president, with J. Homer Remsberg, of 


Maryland, vice-president. Fred South- 


cott, Dousman, Wis., succeeds J. P. 
tiordan, Wisconsin, who resigned fron 
the board. Ina similar way, the resig- 


nation of Frank O. Lowden, Oregon, Il. 
was filled by the election of John A, 
Carroll, of that state. 


open livestock class- 


Exhibitors in the 





es may show at either the Illinois or 
the Missouri State Fair during the week 
ending Friday, August 26. Livestock en- 
tries will be released by these two fairs 
on Friday evening and will leave for the 
Iowa State Fair by special ‘rive 
ing in Des Moines Sunday ! The 
judging in the open classes at the Iowa 
State Fair will not begin until Monday, 
August 29, thus allowing exhibitors am- 





ple time in which to unload stock and 
be ready for the show-rings., 
Wool growers in twenty-two fleece 
states profited to the extent of 
2,215 as a result of selling coopera- 
tively their 1931 clip thru the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, instead of 
selling individually to private dealers, 
according to reports by the corporation. 
The corporation, which is sponsored by 
the Federal Farm Board, returned its 
customers a fraction of one cent to 
nearly four and one-half cents per 
pound more than private buyers were 


offering. 


annual Marshall county baby 


The beef 
club tour was held June 8 and 9. Dur- 
ing the two days forty stops were made 
and around 115 baby beeves were in- 
spected, A crowd estimated at about 
one hundred made the trip. 

Clarke, Pottawattamie and — 
counties became reaccredited are: on 
June 1, according to earch ini pen 


nished by the Iowa Department of Ag- 


riculture. The cattle in these counties 
have been completely retested for tu- 
berculosis and show less than one-half 


of one per cent of tuberculosis, the stan- 
dard that is necessary for reaccredita- 
tion. The small percentage of tuber- 
culosis found on the recent tests shows 
the effectiveness of the tuberculin test 
as a means of eliminating the disease. 





Pork Products 


The following table gives the percentage of the 


eight-year average, 1924-1931, of pork products 
stored at western markets. 
wisi 
Pisa 
=| 2 
4 - 
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A Shorthorn Dispersion 


Sale at Farm Five Miles Southwest of Town 


Bloomfield, lowa, June 29th 


| On account of ill health Mr. Wisdom 
| will absolutely disperse his entire herd of 
| § Shorthorn cattle, ich includes females 
} that have heretofo been priceless They 
| represent the cream of the breed in blood 

lines. There are 36 lots, 4 young bulls and 

32 females, including cows wit calves, 


others close to calving and choice bred cows 
and a few open heifers. The catalog tells 
the story, ask for it. 


A. J. WISDOM 


Bloomfield, lowa 


~-WANTED—JOBS ON - 
_LIVESTOCK FARMS 


_ Husbandry students 
ommendations 
for employment in 














ANT og HUSBANDRY DEPARTMENT 
lk i State C zg Ame lows 


~ HORSES AND J JACKS 


eee 








LIDS 


FARCEUR ae 





Stallions an t mare 3 for sale Oakdale Farcenur, 
the yn of Farceur, heads our 
tnd r i re noted for their quality, 
size and substance. Visitors welcome. 

CG. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 





HOLSTEINS 


| REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN BULLS 


RARAARAPRAPAP AP AD 


FOR SALE. By an 1171-lb. sire of show win- 
ners and high testing daughters. Several 
ready for service. Moderately priced. Pedigrees 


| Hot- 
June 23d. 


invited to 


lan to attend the lowa State 
held at our farms 
interested in Holsteins is 


on request. 
stein picnic to be 
— 
attend 


MAYTAG DAIRY FARMS, R. 5, 
SHORTRORNS 
CHOICE SHORTHORN 
HE RD BULLS 


Iowa 


Newton, 

















If you ng for a strictly high class 
Seotch bull - your herd then come and 
see us. We offering eight red and roan 
bulls, all sired by the International grand 
champion, Browndale Goldspur, and out of our 
best cows. No better herd bull propositions 
ever offered here in the west. Address 
HOPL EY STOC K F ARM, ATLANTIC, IOWA 

( HOICI SE 1¢ IR THORNS 

An exce lark year-old bull by Met- 
bourne Rodney am »w by Gainford Secret 

saveral dark red and roan bulls by same sire — 
ANOKA GOLD RING, A fe red and open hei i fer: 

H. K. OWENS ESTEAD 1OWA 

SIX GOOD SCOTCH FOR SALE 

fferin ix splendid Seotch Shorthorn 





bulls sired ictor, a son of 
in Inte and and out of May 
flower, . Gilt i ! Jame cows, Priced 
to sell. Write or Y and see them 
A. R. FENNERN AVOCA, IOWA 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 


Milking Shorthorn Bulls — 





Of serviceable oe Sired by Alasa Chief, whose 
lar m's recor s 12,824 lbs. milk + B. F., and 
out of high producing ws. Also heifers for sale 

ANDREW H BAR NE Ss LEIGHTON, IOWA 











en HEREFORDS 


TEN HEREFORD BULLS 








MOS’ TL Y, YEARLINGS, few coming two-year-olds. 
nxiety breeding All ready for service 
PRIC 5 D LOW Bargains 
SECOR «& BROWN, MEC HANICSVILLE, IOWA 
“ABERDEEN ANGUS — 


~~ ABERDEEN ANGUS 


QUALITY BU LLS up to 18 months old 
iving prices Also “males Herd 

Black Environ K, outs sandion grandson of 

Marshall and Enlate, Inspection invite: 

W. S. AUSTIN DUMONT, 


CHOICE ANGUS BULLS 
INCLUDING ERIC MARSHALL 5TH, «4 great 
tried sire by Earl Marshall Several splendid 
young bulls by Erie Marshall Sth Best of breed- 
Farmer prices 
WILKINSON 


for sale at 
headed by 
Eart 


IOWA 





1g 
H. P MITCHELLVILLE, IOWA 





ABERDEEN ANGUS 
FOR SALE at present day cut prices 
Angus yearling bulls and bull calves, 11 
old. Prizemere sired some of them 
and good cattle not overdone or stuffed 
on and grow. Write Cedmer Stock Farm, A. G@ 
Messer, Mgr., Grundy Center, Iowa 


RED POLLS 


“RED POLLED CATTLE 


Choice young bulls and heifers by International 


Purebred 











grand champions, Melbourne Advancer and Redyve 
| King. From strong milk producers. Ressenabte. 
| Herd accredited Established 33 years. 

| E. FE. TRACY & SON NASHUA, IOWA 





BUY GOOD 


Strong horned, 
bulls, 20 females. 
Catalog ready. 





’'In the BREEDERS’ SALE 
: Stock Yards Pavilion 


Sioux City, lowa, July 6 


and polled consignment. 
THE SEASON’S LAST SALE. 


Francis T. Martin, Sale Mgr. 


N. G. Kraschel, 


HEREFORDS 


20 





Wall Lake, Iowa 


Auctioneer. 











Copr., 1932, 
The American 
Tobacco Co. 


EALLY now—how often have 
you wondered why the subject 
of inhaling has been generally 
avoided in cigarette advertising? 
Why the mystery? Why the si- 
lence? We all inhale—knowingly or 
unknowingly! Each and every one 
of us breathes in some part of the 
smoke from our cigarette. 


Do you inhale? Lucky Strike has 
dared to bring up this vital question 
—for Luckies have the answer! 


Almost an “untouchable” subject 
in cigarette advertising 


... yet 7 out of 10 smokers inhale knowingly— 
and the other 3 inhale unknowingly! 


Luckies assure you the clean, pure 
cigarette you want . . . because cer- 
tain impurities concealed in even the 
finest, mildest tobacco leaves are re- 
moved by Luckies’ famous purifying 
process. Luckies created that process. 
Only Luckies have it! 


“Fifty million smokers can’t be 
wrong!” 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Protection — against irritation — against cough 





O. K. AMERICA 
TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE—60 modern minutes with the world’s finest dance orchestras, and famous Lucky 
Strike features, every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evening over N. B. C. networks. 


———, 








